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Thoughts on Political Economy. In 
two parts. By Daniel Raymond, 
Counscellorat Law. Balimore: Pub- 
lished by Fielding Lucas, jun. 1820. 
This is the first general treatise 

that has been published in the United 

States, on the knotty science of poli- 

tical economy. Our countrymen wen 

not been wanting in their contribu- 
tions of essays, pamphlets and orations, 
disquisitions, and disputations upon 
detached branches of it, but Mr. Ray- 
mond is the first who has had courage 
to grapple with the whole subject. 
We admire the coolness and intre- 
pidity with which he descends into 
the arena, and his sturdy defiance of 
all competitors. Te fights with his 
vizor up, and is determined the world 
should know that the prize is gained 
by “ Daniel Raymond, Counsellor at 

Law,” whom (we use his own words) 

“the public has not seen fit to give 

constant employment in his profes- 

sion,” who has “read musty law 
books till he was tired,” and who 

“feels a sort of satisfaction in doing 

as he pleases without consulting any 

one.” This kind of exordium, though 
not prepared exactly after the re- 
ceipts of Quintilian and Blair, nor 
such as Adam Smith, or Malthus 
have adopted, is entitled to the praise 
of being frank and communicative. It 
anticipates some of that curiosity 
which Addison says we naturally feel 
about the recat: ptr Men of a wri- 
ter, and wi'i save his future biogra- 
pher and posterity, many pages of 
conjecture and disquisition. There 
is a manliness too, and a resolute 
tone in his manner of speaking of his 
performance that is highly interest- 
ing. He publishes, he says, because 

“it pleased him to do so;’’ he has “no 

excuse or apology to make for its im- 

perfections;” “if the public want a 

more perfect work, they must set a 

more competent man to make it.” 

The passage, ‘if it shall please the 

public to read what I have written, 

well; if not, although not quite so 
well, it will perhaps be well enough,’ 
is a proof that writers are not always 
original even in originality, as it seems 





copied from the exclamation of Sir 
ia “if your father will do me any 
honour, so; if not let him kill the 
next Percy himself. I look to be ei- 
ther earl or duke, I can assure you.” 
He ‘ disdains to deprecate criticisin,’ 
and has ‘ too great a contempt for our 
modern race of critics, to cry their 
mercy.’ It is his opinion that “ they 
look no deeper than the mere ruffles 
of a literary production—their intel- 
lectual vision is not strong enough to 
penetrate farther.’ To disprove this 
charge as far as respects ourselves, 
we shall say no more about his out- 
ward man, and try if our ¢ intellectual 
vision,’ will enable us to give our 
readers an account of his internal 
economy. 

Setting aside the errors of taste 
and style, displayed in the preface 
and some other parts of the work, 
and the vituperative proscription of 
all other writers and systems which 
is to be found in every page, Mr. 
Raymond’s performance is, upon the 
whole, creditable to him. It shews 
ucuteness and activity of mind, 
considerable reach of thought and 
power of analysis. Mr Raymond is, 
as we have intimated, a free-thinker 
upon the subject of political economy, 
and although his love of singularity 
has led him to deal too largely in in- 
vectives, yet this independence of 
names and systems is, if it must be 
pushed to extremes, better than the 
opposite extreme of servile adherence 
to authority. The maxim of stare 
decisis, may be a very good one in 
law, but we can conceive of cases in 
which a nation may be ruined by 
adhering to the doctrines even of 
Adam Smith. 

In the present article, we propose 
merely to give an outline of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s ‘ thoughts,’ of the soundness 
of his theory, and the correctness of 
the opinions he has advanced, we 
shall take an opportunity to express 
our sentiments in a future number. 

The work is divided into two parts. 
In the first he tells us he examines 
into the ‘nature, source and cause of 
national wealth: in the second, he 
treats of some of the means by which 
national wealth may be promoted. 


Chapter I. gives an historical sketch 
of the science, and a disquisition on 
the origin of the social compact, which 
he supposes to have arisen from a 
love of plunder inherent in mankind. 
Men united, he thinks, not to defend 
themselves, as some authors suppose, 
but for the purpose of aggression. 
“The primary object in forming the 
social compact, must have been 
plunder; and the first a,ticle of that 
compact no doubt was, ‘ we will plun- 
der our neighbours.” ‘The second 
article probably was, ‘we will not 
plunder each other?” Speculations 
about the origin of the social com- 
eg are exceedingly idle and use- 
ess. But we believe it was never 
supposed to have arisen from a view 
to defence against an existing commu- 
nity, because the theory would refute 
itself. When theorists talk of its be- 
ing formed for purposes of defence, 
they mean individual defence; weak 
individuals uniting to defend them- 
selves against a single stronger one. 
He borrows largely in this chapter 
from Ganilh, and has in the follow- 
ing instance, adopted a quotation of 
his, with all its blunders on its head. 
‘Etinim, hoc illis servitus, est nullos 
habere qu:s depredantus.’ 

Chap. II. is devoted to the investi- 
gation of a — definition of nation- 
al wealth. ‘To the correct under- 
standing of every subject,’ he says 
properly, ‘but most especially of eve- 
ry science, it is indispensably neces- 
sary, that we attach precise and ac- 
curate ideas to the words we use; 
and indeed, no subject can with pro- 

riety be denominated a science, un- 
he there are certain technical phrases 
or terms of art relating to it, which 
are not liable to be controverted, and 
which always convey the same idea 
to its professors. With what pro- 
priety can that subject be called a 
science, in which there is not one 
single uncontroverted definition?” He 
proceeds to inform us that he shall 
frame a definition ‘radically different 
from any hitherto framed.’ The 
source of error, he thinks, on this 
subject, has been the confounding of 
national with individual wealth; than 








which, no two things can be more 
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different, ‘This, he says, is the pre- 
vailing error of every writer, he has 
read. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Raymond’s reading has been not more 
extensive. He would have found the 
distinction, just as he has taken it, 
clearly pointed out in more than one 
writer on political economy. A na- 
tion is a upity, he says. National and 
individual prosperity are often di- 
rectly inopposition. Individual wealth 
he detines to be, “the possession of 
property, for the use of which, the 
owner can oblain a quantity of the 
necessaries and comforts of life.” The 
minimum necessary to constitute 
wealth, is the q:antity of yroperty, 
by the possession of which, the owner 
may live without manual labour. The 
term wealth, according to this defini- 
tion, he says, can never be applicable 
toa nation. No nation ever possess- 
ed property, “or the use of which, it 
could obtain the necessaries and com- 
forts of life for a single day. A na- 
tion cannot lend money to another, at 
least to any considerable extent. * A 
nation, is, as it were, alone in the 
world. Its lands it cannot rent nor 
sell, but must cultivate them itself— 
its money it cannot loan—it daily 
consumes such a vast quantity of the 
necessaries of life, that if they were 
brought from foreign countries, it 
would require all the shipping of the 
world to bring them.” From these 
considerations, he defines rational 
wealth to be ‘a capacity for acquir- 
ing the necessaries and comforts of 
life” ‘This definition is open to se- 
rious objections, into which we have 
not room at present to enter. He 
tells us, however, that it « presents a 
plain simple view of national wealth, 
and dissipates many of those clouds 
which have hitherto enveloped the 
science of political economy.” With 
this modest sentence the chapter con- 
cludes. In the succeeding chapter, 
we are presented with a view of 
the different theories and definitions 
of national wealth, as collected by 
Ganilh in his treatise, all of which he 
assails with vehemence, and generally 
with success. The theory which he finds 
most objectionable, is that of Ganilh 
and some others, who make wealth, 
whether public or private, consist in 
the surplus of produce above consump- 
tion, or of income above expenditure. 
Adam Smith has given no definition 
of wealth in his treatise, but it is mani- 
fest, says Mr. Raymond, “ that his 
notion of national wealth coincided 
with that of Ganilh.”” Now, this the- 


ory he thinks, is radically unsound, 
as it regards nations: it is impossible 
in the nature of things, that accumu- 
lation can ever take place to any 
great extent, and that for two rea- 
sons; in the first place, the fruits of 
the earth must be consumed annually, 
or they will perish; and secondly, po- 
pulation will increase exactiy in pro- 
portion to the multiplication of pro- 
duce. These laws of nature will for 
ever prevent national wealth from 
being augmented by any surplus of 
produce above consumption. So of 
manufactured articles. If there be a 
greater quantity manufactured in one 
year than there is a demand for, there 
will be less manufactured the next. 
The present distress in England, he 
says, arises from the very circum- 
stance which, according to some wri- 
ters, creates national wealth; that is, 
a surplus of manufactured goods be- 
yond the demand for it. The distress 
of the United States, arises from a 
surplusof the products of the earth be- 
yond consumption. We will merely 
observe, at present, that similar ob- 
jections to the theory of accumula- 
tion, have been taken by lord Lau- 
derdale, and by Sismondi in his Wou- 
veau.w Principes d’? Economie Politi- 
que. A fact of which, we must sup- 
pose Mr. Raymond to have been igno- 
rant, as his language is that of one 
who has made an important discove- 
ry. Chapter IV. treats of labour, 
which he defines to be ‘the ewvertion 
of human power; for the purpose of 
producing the necessaries or comforts 
of life’ He follows the Edinburgh 
Reviewers and others, in combating 
the distinction made by Dr. Smith 
and the Economists, between produc- 
tive and unproductive labour. Manu- 
facturing labour he holds to be as pro- 
ductive as agricultural; the one pro- 
duces the necessaries, the other the 
comforts of life. But, he says, “ we 
are told that ‘ manufacturers and arti- 
sans add nothing to the value of the 
raw material, or quantum of wealth, 
but the value of their labour. Nei- 
ther do reapers or gatherers of the 
produce of the earth after it is grown; 
there is just as great a quantity of the 
raw material before it is gathered as 
there is after. So, threshing wheat 
and manufacturing it into flour, is, 
according to this rule, unproductive 
labour, because it adds nothing to 
the quantum of wealth, or the raw 
material, but the value of the labour.” 
Value, about the true meaning of which, 





| writers have differed so much, is dis- 





cussed in the next chapter, and here 
Adam Smith’s distinctions are again 
combated. Value, Mr. Raymond 
thinks, has but one meaning; which 
is, the relation that one thing bears to 
another in regard to price. Dr. Smith, 
again, endeavours to prove that la 
bouris the only true standard of value; 
“that the real price of every thing, 
what every thing usually costs, to the 
man who wants to acquire it, is the 
trouble of acquiring it. This Mr. 
Raymond denies. “If the quantity 
of labour,” he says, “ which the pro- 
duction of an article required, was 
the measure of its value, then would 
a bushel of corn, raised on a poor 
soil, be more valuable than one rais- 
ed on a good one; and a piece of cloth, 
manufactured without the aid, more 
valuable than one of like quality, ma- 
nufactured with the aid of machinery; 
and goods transported to foreign 
countries on men’s shoulders, more 
valuable, than when transported in 
ships, and a thousand other equally 
absurd consequences would follow.” 
Following lord Lauderdale, he thinks 
there never can be, while human na- 
ture remains as it is, a permanent 
standard of value. In Chapter VI. 
Mr. Raymond criticises philologi- 
cally, the expressions used by prece- 
ding writers respecting the origin of 
national wealth, and endeavours to 
show that labour cannot be correctly 
termed the source or the fund of 
wealth. ‘The earth, he says, is the 
source, labour the cause. The theory 
of the economists is unsound, because 
it supposes no other than agricultu- 
ral labour productive, considering la- 
bour and not the earth as the source 
of produce. He then proceeds to 
consider lord Lauderdale’s defini- 
tion of wealth. “ Wealth,” says the 
‘noble lord,’ “ may be accurately de- 
fined to consist of all that man de- 
sires as useful or delightful to him.” 
If this be a true theory, says Mr. 
Raymond, then good water, fine music, 
beautiful landscapes, good friends, are 
constituents of national wealth. The 
error of the definition arose, he con- 
ceives, from not distinguishing be- 
tween the technical and popular 
meaning of value, and from confound- 
ing a nation with the individuals com- 
posing it. If such a scarcity of wa- 
ter could be created, as that it would 
sell for ten pence a gallon, and there 
were ten men in the community who 
had each a spring which yielded ten 
thousand gallons a day, all of which 
they were able to sell at ten cents a 
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gallon; in such acase, lord Lauderdale 
says, “it is certain that the mass of 
individual riches of the country would 
be increased in a sum equal to the 
value of the fee-simple of all the 
wells.” ‘But, answers Mr. Ray- 
mond, ‘I say the mass of individual 
riches would not be increased one 
cent.2 Exactly as one portion of the 
community gained, the other would 
lose. Proceeding in answer to lord 
Lauderdale and Adam Smith, he de- 
nies that capital is either the cause or 
the source of national wealth; he con- 
siders it as an useful instrument or 
means for acquiring it. The next 
chapter is occupied with a discussion 
of the comparative advantages of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing labour.’ 
The only rational division of labour, we 
are told, is into that which produces 
the necessaries, and that which pro- 
duces the comforts of our life. What 
are necessaries, and what are com- 
forts, however, Mr. Raymond does 
not tell us. As a general rule, he 
says, “manufacturing labour is the 
most profitable, because it requires 
the most skill. A man can ordinarily 
earn more corn ina day, by spinning 
and weaving, than by ploughing, not- 
withstanding all that economists may 
say of the unproductiveness of manu- 
facturing labour; and if an individual 
can do this, so may a nation.” Al- 
though it is perfectly immaterial as 
it regards national wealth, whether a 
nation produces the necessaries or 
comforts of life, « yet in regard to in- 
dependence and security, there is a 
vast difference. A nation that raises 
its own corn, need not fear having its 
supplies cut off’ If the foreign mar- 
ket for corn fails, although great com- 
mercial distress may be the conse- 
quence, yet the surplus produce may 
be eaten and will sustain life. But 
the case is different with regard to a 
surplus of manufactures as in Eng- 
land now, because they are generally 
exchanged for the necessaries of life. 
Manufacturers are inferior to agri- 
culturists in moral and_ physical 
strength. But, continues Mr. Ray- 
mond, ‘experience shews that the 
two species of lavour are a mutual ad- 
vantage to each other, and that those 
nations are the most flourishing and 
prosperous where a proper medium 
is preserved between them.’ In the 
United States agriculture, in England 
manufactures have acquired too great 
a preponderance. It should be the 
object of governments to prevent ac- 
cumulation by making provision for 





the complete consumption of produce. 
‘ Domestic consumption is preferable 
to foreign paste. 9 wtih latter 
depending in some measure on the 
will of others—the former on the na- 
tions own will alone.’ * This,’ con- 
tinues Mr. R. ‘affords a solution of 
that much vexed, and long agitated 
question of free trade. «The ques- 
tion whether individuals should be 
permitted to sell, where they can sell 
dearest, and buy, where they can buy 
cheapest, ought not to be decided 
upon the narrow contemptible princi- 
ples of private interests, but upon the 
more expanded and noble principles 
of public interests.” He then proceeds 
to shew that—as in the case of the 
slave trade—public and private in- 
teres{s may be at variance. Chapter 
VIL. isan examination of some pre- 
valent theories, on the comparative 
advantages of agricultural ian manu- 
facturing labour. We have here a 
philological disquisition upon the word 
capital as used by Adam Smith and 
other writers, and as he conceives, in- 
correctly used. The division of capi- 
tal into fixed and circulating, is, he 
thinks, idle and useless. ‘The true 
question is what kind of labour, and 
not what capital is most productive: 
and he endeavours to shew that Dr. 
Smith is mistaken in supposing that 
capital will, when employed in agri- 
culture, put in motion a greater quan- 
tity of labour than the same amount 
of capital would do in manufactures 
or commerce. A manufacturer or 
merchant will often employ four 
times as many labourers as a farmer 
with the same capital. Besides, if 
capital is productive in proportion to 
the quantity of labour it puts in mo- 
tion, then all labour saving machines, 
ships, &c. are prejudicial to national 
wealth. ‘in agriculture, says Dr. 
Smith, ‘nature labours along with 
man,’ and ‘ reproduction must always 
be in proportion to the power of the 
agents that occasion it.? But, an- 
swers Mr. R. she assists the mer- 
chant and manufacturer, equally. 
Without her aid the one could nei- 
ther turn his water wheels, nor work 
his steam engine, and the vessels of 
the other could not be transported 
across the ocean. The wood cutter 
would find it as much impossible to 
fell a tree without the aid of nature, 
as the farmer would to raise a field 
of corn without her aid. There is 
nothing new in Mr. Raymond’s ar- 
guments on this point. The same 
objections to the theory of nature’s 





partiality to the farmer have been 
urged by the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, with great force of reosoning in 
their article on lord Lauderdale’s 
work, (Vol. IV. p. 358,) which we 
would recommend to the considera- 
tion of some of our writers who seem 
disposed to adopt the systems of 
Adam Smith, quand meme. We pre- 
sume, from Mr. Raymond’s manner, 
that he considers his arguments quite 
original, although he speaks in some 
part of his book of “ the young gen- 
tlemen who earn their bread by wri- 
ting for the Edinburgh Review.” ‘The 
mercantile system is considered in 
the next chapter at great length. Its 
partisans, says our author, in his pla- 
cid way, have built their system 
‘upon the wretched and abominable 
doctrine of accumulation.? The es- 
sence of their theory consists in a 
nation’s selling more to other nations 
than it purchases, and being paid fox 
the surplus of its sales, over its pur- 
chases, in precious metals, or in other 
words, it consists in the balance of 
trade being in favour of a nation.’ 
‘There are two fundamental errors, 
Mr. R. thinks, in this theory. 1. In 
making national wealth consist in the 
accumulation of the precious metals, 
2. In confounding a nation with the 
individuals that compose it. It ap- 
pears, he says, from the most accurate 
statistical tables, that the balance of 
trade has been against the United 
States, from their settlement to the 
present day; and yet the aggregate 
wealth of the people has increased 
more rapidly than in any other coun- 
try. National wealth does not consist 
in trade, but in industry. If the an- 
nual product of industry be 100 mil- 
lions, and there should be a balance 
of trade against the nation of one 
million, that would effect national 
wealth as one to an hundred. < If, 
says Adam Smith, ‘ tobacco, which is 
in England worth only a hundred 
thousand pounds, when sent to France 
will purchase wines, which is in Eng- 
land worth /.110,000, the exchange 
will augment the — of England 
by 110,000.” This Mr. R. denies: ‘if 
the wine is to be consumed by the 
nation, it is difficult to imagine how 
the nation gains any thing by paying 
the merchant who is a constituent 
part of the nation, a profit of 110,000." 
«There are but two cases,’ he con- 
cludes, from a long disquisition on 
capital, stock and balances, ‘ in which 
a balance can be ascertained to be in 
favour of a nation or against it. The 
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one is, where the produce of national 
industry, whether of raw materials or 
manufactures, is sold to foreign na- 
tions for money. In this case, the 
balance must always be in favour of 
the nation, unless the produce has 
been transported by foreign nations, 
and does not sell for enough to pay 
the expenses of transportation. The 
other is, when one nation, (that is, its 
citizens,) is engaged in buying com- 
modities of one nation and selling 
them to another. Strictly speaking, 
this is the only case in which a nation 
can be considered in the light of a 
merchant; or, as carrying on foreign 
trade.” Commerce, he concludes, is 
only of service, as it promotes con- 
sumption, and carries off the surplus 
of production. It is not the quantity 
of money in a nation that wh om mo- 
ney plenty, but the rapidity with 
which it circulates. In chapter X. 
Mr. Raymond informs us, that all la- 
bour is productive, which causes any 
of the necessaries or comforts of life; 
and he extends the meaning of these 
wor 's, so as to include every thing 
which contributes to the innocent en- 
joyment and happiness of man. Chap- 
ter XI. treats of private economy, 
which he defines to be ‘ such an appli- 
cation of revenue as shall procure the 
greatest portion of innocent enjoy- 
ment” Luxury, ‘an effeminate in- 
dulgence of appetite.’ The rich, he 
says, ought ta to bear in mind, 
that as they possess all the property, 
it is their Slscguelite duty to con- 
sume all the surplus product of the 
labour of the poor. They must either 
support the poor in this way, or they 
must support them as paupers. ‘ All 
cannot find employment in agricul- 
ture; ani unless the product of manu- 
facturing labour is consumed when 
peg it is useless to produce it; 
or of itself it will not support life. 
That cannot be economy which, if 
practiced by all men, would cause 
starvation to one half of the commu- 
nity. If this is economy, then econo- 
my is a heinous vice instead of a 
virtue.’ 

Part [1. comprises, Mr. Raymond 
informs us, ‘ some, at least, of the 
means by which national wealth may 
be promoted; and also an examination 
of some of the most prominent mea- 
sures which nations have resorted to, 
for the purpose of promoting it.’ The 
object of chapter LI. is to show that 
national wealth is promoted by the 
greatest equality of property, consist- 
ent with the natural inequality of 





yower in men. Laws of primogeni- 
ture, and all other laws which produce 
inequality of rights, are injurious. 
Property, Mr. R. thinks, ‘ should be 
resolved into the general mass, once 
in every generation;’ and this might 
ve effected by forbidding devises, and 
‘qually dividing it among the children 
of the last proprietor. ‘The restraints 
upon the increase of population do not 
ordinarily arise from actual want of 
the necessaries of life, but they begin 
upon those who are accustomed to 
luxuries, which become to them arti- 
ficial wants. ‘The want of food is 
an impassable barrier, but it is placed 
on the very confines of human exist- 
‘nce, and depresses only the flanks, 
‘if I may be allowed the expression) 
of population.’ He concludes, that ¢ it 
may be assumed as an axiom in po- 
litical economy, that any unequal di- 
vision of property, produced by arti- 
ficial means, 1s detrimental to nation- 
al prosperity and wealth.’ The vexed 
yeas of pauperisin is discussed in 
the next chapter, in a characteristic 
manner. Mr. R. differs from the 
‘ pamphleteers, reviewers, and parlia- 
mentary committees,’ in their idea, 
that the present excess of pauperism in 
England, has arisen, in a considerable 
degree from the statutes of Elizabeth, 
providing a compulsory assessment. 
It proceeds, he thinks, from an entirely 
diferent cause, namely, the unequal 
distribution of propertys and this, he 
assures us, is the sole cause. We shall 
not stop to investigate the correctness 
of this theory. Our present purpose 
is merely to give an abstract of his 
speculations. It may, however, be re- 
marked, in passing, that a legislative 
provision, which insures subsistence 
to those who have not the means of 
procuring it for themselves, must, from 
the present constitution of human na- 
ture, add to the number of indolent 
paupers; while at the same time, it di- 
minishes the capacity of the rich to 
employ industrious labour. It is not 
that the wealthy only are taxed, but 
it is manifest, that every dollar, paid 
in the shape of a poor-tax, is taken 
from productive labour that would 
otherwise be put in motion. Mr. Ray- 
mond is of opinion, that improving 
the intellectual and moral condition 
of the lower classes, would not pro- 
duce much effect upon pauperism. ‘It 
would,’ he says, ‘no doubt, change 
the character of paupers and pauper- 
ism. It would substitute virtuous and 
industriously disposed paupers for 
vicious and as paupers, in the same 





manner that improvement in the arts 
has substituted skilful for unskilful 
paupers; but the one cause no more 
than the other would ever substitute 
wealth for poverty.’ ‘The prevailing 
errors on the subject of pauperism, he 
thinks, originated with Mr. Malthus; 
and, although he says, ‘ his theory is 
founded on the principles of nature, 
and it is impossible to discover any 
flaw in his reasoning,’ yet he is not 
disposed to admit his conclusion, be- 
cause ‘it Lape» gee that the present 
——— of the surface of the earth 
iave a perfect, absolute, anil exclusive 
right to their property.’ Chapter IV. 
treats of the stimulants to national in- 
dustry. ‘ War often operates as a 
powerful stimulant to national indus- 
try, and thereby promotes national 
wealth.” Asa general rule, he admits 
that war is prejudicial to national 
wealth and happiness. But for a time 
it increases Jabour by the consumption 
of produce which an army requires. 
If, he says, the useless consumption 
of the product of labour were the only 
evil attending armies, then war would 
be a very harmless amusement, or, 
perhaps, a useful luxury. The expen- 
diture of public money, on public works, 
is considered by Mr. R. as another 
cause of national wealth; and that, 
whether the money is applied useful- 
ly or otherwise. If a fortification, or 
ship, should be destroyed the day they 
were finished, it would not follow that 
national wealth would have been less- 
ened in consequence of building them. 
It is the stimulus to industry that has 
been created, by employing labour, 
that has really augmented national 
wealth. Ifthe government of the Uni- 
ted States were to employ ten thou- 
sand men, for ten years, at an annual 
expense of two millions, in making 
roads, and canals, the particular in- 
dividuals might be withdrawn from 
other branches of industry, but their 
places would soon be supplied, or, in 
other words, a stimulus would be ap- 
plied to the energies of the nation, 
which would augment the quantity of 
labour, equal to what had been applied 
to the public works. The next sub- 
jectis the banking system, upon which 
we find little novelty. It is not the 
abundance of money, he says, but the 
rapidity of its circulation, that influ- 
ences national wealth. Banks, under 
proper regulation, apply a stimulus to 
national industry; but they are liable 
to abuse, and may have the effect to 
paralize it. Labour-saving machines, 
we are told, in chapter VI. cannot 
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supersede the necessity of labour; for 
the wants of man are unlimited, and 
population will increase to such a de- 
gree, that ‘new exertions, and ad- 
ditional labour become necessary; and 
that labour which has been saved by 
machinery in one species of work, is 
prcene | immediately to seek em- 
ployment in another.’ Monopolies, 
which are considered by Mr. R. in 
chapter VII. are divided by him into 
two classes: public, or such as belong 
to a whole nation; and private, which 
relate to a part only of a nation. The 
objections that have been made by 
Adam Smith, to monopolies, are inju- 
dicious, he thinks, as respects public 
monopolies. National wealth may be 
promoted by public monopoly, such as 
a nation retaining the coasting trade 
to itself. The wealth of England has 
been promoted by its monopolies; and 
so would that of the United States, if 
they had the monopoly of the West In- 
dies, for insfance,as it would stimulate 
industry. In chapter VIIL. the impor- 
tant question of protecting duties, up- 
on which public opinion in the United 
States is now divided, is discussed at 
considerable length, and with some 
ability. On all subjects of political 
economy, he tells us, particular inter- 
ests must give way to the public and 
general interest. ‘The question is 
then, not one of right, but of expedi- 
ency. The doctrine of Adam Smith, 
that legislators should not direct pri- 
vate industry, but should leave peo- 
ple to buy where they can, cheap, and 
se!i where they can, dear; and that if 
a nation can buy cheaper than it can 
make, it should be allowed to do so, is 
combatted by Mr. R. with great zeal. 
It may, as an ordinary rule, he says, 
be better for a taylor to buy his shoes 
of a shoemaker, than to make them; 
but if he has not constant employment 
at his trade, it may be better that he 
should make, than buy. So, a farmer 
who can find a market for only half 
his produce, will find it more to his 
interest to employ half of his time in 
manufacturing some of the articles for 
which he has occasion, than to buy 
them, at however cheapa rate. So of 
a community. The planters of the 
southern states, who find a ready 
market for all their produce, are only 
a part of the nation; but taking the 
whole nation together, it may be bet- 
ter to make than to buy. Ifa nation 
has not full employment for all its 
population, in agriculture, it is better 
that its unoccupied time should be 
employed in manufactures, than in 





doing nothing. It is the duty of a 
legislator to take care that no other 
nation interferes with the industry of 
his own. ‘He is not to permit one 
half of the nation to remain idle and 
hungry, in order that the other halt 
may buy gvods where they may be 
had cheapest.” Dr. Smith’s project 
of buying of foreign countries, if they 
can supply us cheaper, would, con- 
tinues Mr. Raymond, if pushed to 
any extent, destroy all industry. It 
will cost a farmer more to clear a 
piece of land, and raise a crop of 
corn, than it would to buy the corn; 
therefore, according to Dr. Smith, it 
would be better to buy the corn. Had 
our countrymen reasoned in this way, 
says Mr. R. our western states whee | 
still have been the ‘haunts of savage 
beasts.’ An important advantage of 
home manufactures, is the certain and 
stable demand they occasion for the 
product of industry. All fluctuations 
in demand, produce distress, such as 
this country now suffers, from the 
failure of its foreign market. But a 
domestic demand is not liable to this 
change, and is usually increasing. :.e- 
gislators ought to look to the future: 
Although it may be more beneficial 
for a nation to import than to manu- 
facture, for the time being, yet the 
sources of future wealth should be 
regarded. Admitting that for the 
first five years, domestic manufactures 
may cost double, yet if in ten, they 
come at single price, and in twenty, 
at half price, it is money well laid 
out. This is an imperfect sketch of 
Mr. R.’s arguments in favour of do- 
mestic industry. The whole chapter 
is well worthy of attention and con- 
sideration. A national debt, accord- 
ing to our author, does not necessari- 
ly diminish public wealth. The ag- 
gregate of national property is just as 
great; and the capacity of a nation for 
acquiring the necessaries and comforts 
of life may be as great with, as with- 
out, a national debt. Paying interest 
on the public debt, he argues, is not 
paying taxes, any more than paying 
rent for land, or interest for money, 
to an individual. It makes no dif- 
ference to a tenant whether he pays a 
hundred and fifty pounds to his land- 
lord, and fifty to the government, or 
the whole two hundred to his landlord. 
The present landed proprietorsof Eng- 
land havea greater amount of property 
than they would have had, if the nation- 
al debt had not existed; because those 
who have invested their money in the 
funds, would otherwise have shared 





their property with them. A nacional 
debt, however, he adds, favours an 
unequal distribution of property. It 
is a kind of savings bank for the rich. 
It has had more effect than the statutes 
of Elizabeth, in causing pauperism in 
England, as it facilitates accumulation 
rather than the circulation of money. 
This chapter contains some new 
ideas, but it is, upon the whole, ra- 
ther more eccentric than clear or con- 
vincing. In chapter XL. we find some 
of the usual objections to money cor- 
porations urged. ‘It is a melancholy 
fact,’ he says, ‘ that more than all the 

rofits of all the industry of Baltimore, 
in the last five years, have found their 
way into the vaults of the Baltimore 
banks. The people, it is true, have 
lived in the meantime; but the people 
of Baltimore, exclusive of the bank 
stockholders, are, no doubt, at this 
day possessed of less property than 
they were five years ago.’ The last 
sul:ject discussed by our author, is 
slavery, as it exists in the United 
States. He inveighs with earnestness 
against the existence of this ‘ political 
and moral evil,? and endeavours to 
show, from statistical calculations, 
that slaves increase faster than the 
whites, in the southern states. What- 
ever may have been the relative in- 
crease between 1800 and 1810, we 
believe, it will be found by the present 
census, that the increase of the white 
population within the last ten years, 
has been considerably greater than 
that of the slaves in every one of the 
United States. 

The concluding chapter is pretty 
much in the strain of the preface, 
Mr. Raymond tells us that he leaves 
it to the public to determine whether 
he has ‘succeeded in cracking the 
shell of political economy;’—that he 
has ‘ put forth his utmost strength for 
that purpose;’ but that he fears preju- 
dice 1s not to be rooted up by his ‘new 
theory,’ and that he shall find ‘old 
Adam too strong for young Melanc- 
thon.’ He denies, with laudable pa- 
triotism, that our climate has any ten- 
dency to ‘belittle the human mind;’ 
and treats with contempt the ‘impu- 
dence’ of the Edinburgh reviewers, 
He thinks, however, that the ‘ sense- 
less contest which is kept up between 
some of the newspaper and other 
writers in this country, and in Eng- 
land, about the national superiority of 
either nation, refl-cts disgrace, so far 
as such silliness of individuals can re- 
flect diagrace on both countries.’ ‘It 
is enough to make one sick,’ he says, 
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is enough to make one sick, he says, 
‘to read the fulsome boasting adula- 
tion which we often see in the dif- 
ferent publications, both in this coun- 
try and England. No one can doubt, 
we presume, the correctness of the 

arallel between Mr. Raymond and 
ren eg the reformer; the latter 
of whom, we are told by his biogra- 
phers, was so remarkable for his sin- 
gular modesty, and the moderation 
with which his controversial works 
were written, that he was compared to 
a lamb in the midst of wolves. 





Miscellaneous Poems, By Bernard 
M. Carter. “ if- —had of- 
tener the courage to write from 
their own impressions, and had less 
fear of the laugh or wonder 
of their readers.” Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 63. p. 119. Philadelphia, 
1820. 12mo. 

Mr. Carter’s motto we understand 
has puzzled some of his readers con- 
siderably. ‘The dashes and omis- 
sions have certainly a mysterious air, 
and plainly evince that there is more 
than meets the eye in the title page. 
But we can assure them that it is 
neither the device of a plot to intro- 
duce slavery into Pennsylvania as 
some grave persons have surmised, 
nor of Mr. Carter’s intention to set 
the Delaware on fire, as others have 
supposed. The article of the journal 
from which it is taken, is a review of 
Crabbe’s last poems; and the re- 
viewer, in the course of an examina- 
tion into Mr. Crabbe’s merits, ex- 
presses it as his opinion that a similar 
mixture of beauties and defects, would 
be more frequently produced, “ if au- 
thors had oftener the courage to write 
from their own impressions, and had 
less fear of the laugh or wonder of 
the more shallow and barren part of 
their readers.”? Whether there is 
any similarity between Crabbe and 
Mr. Carter, our readers will see by 
the extracts we shall make. 

The volume is dedicated to “The 
Honourable Henry St. George Tuck- 
er, of Congress, from Virginia,” in 
strains of which the following is a 
specimen; 





The worth I have, is al! the same 
As when we late were boys; 
When Madison’s consorted name 
With Science, did her themes proclaim, 
And light—to gild our toys— 
And memory still employs, 
Within my heart her holy flame, 
That Friendship still enjoys— 


The merit of the different pieces in 
the succeeding pages is so equal, 





that we have some difficulty in mak- 
ing a selecton. ‘They may be divid- 
ed into the Serious, the Facetious, 
and the Amatory. Our extracts will 
exhibit Mr. Carter’s powers in each of 
these departments. 

1. The Serious. The following is 
the concluding passage of “ Poca- 
hontas.” 


Autumnal storms tlie heath had laid, 

Or roamed the woodland glen or glade; 
O’er boundless realms of Earth had prowl’d, 
And through her templed caverns bowled; 
From mountain heights had ta’en their sweep, 
Or eddied on the trident deep; 

And torn the wreath from every brow, 
Though oak, or bays, or laurels grow, 
And laid their Jeafy honours low— 

But made that haunt of Virtue’s child, 
The inhospitable houseless wild, 

Less drear than was ker father’s home, 
Since votaries of the cross were come, 
And Templars brought, and Malta’s too, 
To make her nights of Nature rue, 

And filled each bow-man’s eye with tears, 
His wigwams made his sepulchres! 

And Phebus now with beamless head, 
Late shorn on Virgo’s gilded bed, 

Or by Calisto past in Heaven, 

To whom his golden curls had given, 
With fainter ray, the western limb 
Illumes, of spheres his heights that climb, 
Until that hour of darkness come, 

To drape the mansions of the tomb— 


2. The Facetious. ‘There is but 
one of the poems in the volume that 
seems intended by the author to be 
included in this department, what- 
ever the ill-natured part of his readers 
may think of the remainder. It is en- 
tiled “The Wag’s Poem,” and is a 
review in part, of the poetry of the age. 
It begins in the following manner. 


Now had Si. Jeffrey hallowed it, 

Why then they might have swallow’d it, 
And thought this little poem good 

As any dainty Christian food— 

In Paradise, as Milton lost, 

Or e’en as towering Byron toss’d 

O’er a thousand Adriatics— 

Or Moore in Lalla Rookh’s eestatices— 
As Cowper on his sofa ethics, 

Or Johnson hyper-prince of critics, 
Learned bard of dull phlegmaties, 
Immortal in his biographics— 

The same whom Cumberland of wit, 
For Goldsmith pandered in the pit, 
To stoop and heip him conquer it, 
Assured his powdered wig would fit, 
At least to make them relish it; 

But having Drummond at his side, 
Prepared with laughter lou: and wide, 
And watching Samuel’s eye for omen, 
To know to laugh, at man, or woman; 
And should the Doctor pinch him hard, 
Or pull him by the ear or beard, 

To open well his mouth and bray, 

Till all the house applaud the play— 
As Walter with his double names, 

Of Lady Lake and James’ James, 

Or in that mighty Marmion, 

That makes, I’m told, a deal of fun, 
About this mournful latter words, 

Or cut and thrust of broader swords— 
As Thames by Richmond Thomson gliding, 





O’er arctic, ‘or anarctic, sliding 

Or where of Ladies’s hearts, that thief 
Apollo, makes a bull receive, 

As though he needs must manage horns, 
Who planted them, at will, by turns. 

In all his ridings through the stars, 
With Vulcan, Jupiter, or Mars— 

3. The Amatory poems,are the most 
numerous in the collection. We have 
only room to give two short speci- 
mens. 

TO SOPHIA—or Boston. 
That you are like a mirror. 

Because thy magic light of mind, 

Its fair reflection shows— 

And Venus decked in purest kind, 

O’er thy loved visage glows. 

Becanse, Thou highly polished elf, 

Thy qualities advise, 

F’en sweet perfection’s envied self, 

Where al! her beauty lies. 

Because the virtues of thy heart, 

By secret nature wrought, 

Make pictures purer than the art 

Of Raphael ever taught. 

Because that tenderness that beams 

And smiles through crystal tears, 

Thy sex’s lovely portrait seems, 

Thine own bright image wears. 


TO MIRA. 


Or Flora herself must have crowned Thee with 
flowers, 

Or Venus thy toilette have made, 

Or ordered the Graces to hand Thee her pow- 


ers, 
So sweetly her part thou hast played— 


And yet thou would’st think an idolator’s zeal 
** But half equalled his idol’s loved bliss,”— 
O grant bim but half Thine idolater’s weal, 
And he’ll make it his soul’s Paradise,— 

Our readers will be able from these 
extracts to judge of Mr. Carter’s po- 
etical capacity: and we submit the 
case to them without argument. 





The Condoitier, a Poem. Philadel- 
phia, a Satire. Philadelphia, 1821. 
12mo. 

The first of the two poems in this 
volume, narrates the amatorial adven- 
tures and tragical end of the chief of 
a band of Condottieri, a species of 
freebooters who infested Italy, in the 
early part of the 17th century. The 
story may be related in very few 
words. Aldo, the Condottier, being 
with his party in the vicinity of the 
conventof St. Clair, is “urged by his 
restless spirit” to mix among “ the 
pious crowd.” He there obtains a sight 
of“ Clara’s nun, fair Isabelle,” is melt- 
ed by herbeauty, succeeds ininspiring 
her with tender emotions, me per- 
suades her to elope withhim. They 
yass many happy days in the strong 
Fold of the Condotticri, till “ one gay 
morn,” the band was attacked and 


overpowered by a party of soldiery. 
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Aldo is taken prisoner and executed, 
and fair Isabelle a “moody maniac” 
is again enclosed within “ cloistered 
walls.”” Our readers will see from 
this abstract, that neither the plot 
nor the characters possess much no- 
velty. With Italy for the scene, it 
was barely within the limits of pos- 
sibility to be original, and it must be 
equally difficult in so beaten a 
track, to avoid treading in the foot- 
steps, or catching the manner of 
preceding writers. The versification, 
however, of most of this little piece 
is very pleasing, and the descriptions 
are generally coloured with great 
beauty. Our limits will only enable 
usto give a few brief extracts. 

The poem opens in the following 
manner. 


Loud rung the peals of sacred song 
The Chapel’s fretted arch along— 
The solemn, melancholy strain 
Now swelled to Heaven—then sunk again— 
*T was as the sigh of wounded souls, 
Like when the wind the harp controls, 
And from the sadly murmuring strings 
The heart-felt, melting music brings— 
Who hath not felt soft Music’s power 
To heal the heart—to sooth the hour, 
When pain or passion wrings the soul, 
Whea the glazed eyes in frenzy roll? 
The frantic lover’s breast is stilled, 
The dark assassin’s heart is filled 
With momentary pity—and the saint 
Offers his prayer wich lesser taint 
Of the world’s dark sin and schemes— 
E’en Woman’s heart more tender seems 
And from her eye soft pity beams— 


Rich is that voice whose mellow tone 
Is heard above the resi—alone— 
’Tis Isabelle’s—the fairest Nun 
That Holy Clara owns— tis one 
Who when she flings her rosy fingers 
O’er the harp, the soul st:!l lingers 
Mid floating sounds that on the air 
Like songs of Heaven's sy!phs appear— 
For her’s was th’ art to calm the soul 
Of banghty froward man—control 
The erring wish of sad recluse; 
And crush the hope of pleasures loose— 
The jetty hair that loosely fell, 
Served half to hide her bosom’s swell— 
Che simple zone that bound the waist, 
Was emblem of her order chaste— 
The -trait and flowing gsr} that fell 
Ja ample folds, befitted well 
The holy life of Convent Maid, 
Yet still her beauteous form betrayed— 
But who could paint or truly tell 
The witching eye of Isabelle? 
The soul that beamed from every look 
The ardent gazer captive took— 
The smile that wantoned o’er her face 
An angel’s lip and mouth might grace. 


The “banditt chief” is thus des- 
cribed. 


Long had Montalto’s noble blood, 
Spotless and pure, in Venice stood— 
Some of his sires he proudly named 
For wisdom, power—vali ur famed— 
And never did a prouder ieart 
To honour turn—from disgrace start— 





Aldo had for his country bled, 

And oftentimes her troops had led— 
The last he was of noble line, 

Too proud to bend—too poor to shine 
Amid the rich and thoughtless throng, 
That crowd Saint Mark’s—no festive song 
Resounded through hts ancient hall— 
No lengthened train obeyed his cali— 
His haughty spirit shuun’d e’en friends, 
(The balm that Heaven affliction sends) 
Beneath the mask would he frequent 
The board where rich Venetians bent 
Upon the hope of gain, would toss 

The hellish dice—ti}! loss gn Joss 

Had made him bankrupt in estate: 
Callous—and careless for his fate— 

E’en lady’s smile had lost its charm, 

For naught could now his bosom wara— 
He once could sing the serenade 

Beneath the latticed window’s shade 

And few the dames that would not smile, 
When Aldo spoke or sung the while— 
But now the harp was thrown aside, 
While every passion bowed to pride— 
The eye of fire—the haughty mein, 

The curled lip and high arched brow, 
Still showed the iron soul, I ween, 

That filled the breast of Aldo now— 
The time had passed when smiles played round 
His mouth—and with their witchery bound, 
In pleasing spells, the gazer on— 

Those guiltless days alas, were gone— 
His eye, though fierce, yet even still, 

At tale of others’ wo, would fill 

With burning tears, which he away 
Would dash—as if he spurned their stay— 
For now he stood, without a fear, 

The Bandit Chief— the Condottier— 
Amid his ruthless, savage band 

The scourge and terror of the land— 
He like the fallen angel stood— 

Alike in form—alike in mood— 


The death of Aldo, with which the 
poem concludes, bears too close a re- 
semblance to that of Hugo in Pari- 
sina, but it is well described. 


Now on the air a solemn strain 

Of music’s borne—and the long train 
In gloomy cadence take their rout— 
Up to the heavens ascend the shout 

Of the base and heartless crowd— 
Erect and stepping firm, not proud, 
Th’ intrepid victim looks around, 

And calmly hears the villain-sound. 
O’er the dun heath the meteor glides, 
Or flashes "cross the darkling tides, 
Then sinks, and darkness comes again 
To hold her state o’er land and main, 
So flash’d the Chieftain’s glowing eye, 
So gleamed across his pallid cheek 

Of stern disdain, the hectic streak, 
That seemed th’ assembiage to defy; 
But quick as thought the hectic fled, 
And the light in his eye was dead— 
To death he moves with silent tread; 
One blow, and he is with the dead. 
The fatal axe is bright and keen, 

It swiftly falls, and then is seen 

The quivering lip, the headless trunk, 
The ruddy stream that gushing sunk 
In the dry earth—no cry or moan 

Is heard—stern silence reigns alone. 
The crowds now thoughtful, break away, 
And sadder were—at least that day: 
While men who saw that deed, oft told 
The bloody tale—when they were old; 
And younger hearers drop a tear 

O’er the sad fate of the Condottier! 





The Satire which follows under 
the title of Philadelphia, is very short, 
and it might be supposed from that 
circumstance, that the author found 
little in the “ city of sonorous name” 
to call for castigation. He is suffi- 
ciently severe however, upon the foi- 
bles and faults of our townsmen, and 
succeeds we think better in this poem 
than in the preceding. 

There is a good deal of strength 
and point in the following lines: 


Far in the West, where Mississippi pours 

Her world of aaters, and Missouri roars, 

lhe dusky warrior hails the modest morn, 

Points his swift arrow—binds his bending corn; 

While palid sons of Europe still invade 

The prairie’s stillness, and the forest's shade. 

Here polished Vice and Justice build their 
thrones, 

The pander revels, and the culprit groans: 

Th’ attorney sniggers through the ample halls, 

Where nongense trickles from the polished walls. 

The learned judge with patience lends his ear, 

And like a martyr scorns at once to fear 

The slow, dull cackling of the moudy fool, 

The rappid gabble of the Phillips’ school. 

The Gou-like art, alas! is little known, 

Whose thunders shake the senate and the 
throne; 

The modern lawyer barters brains for gold,— 

And where no brains are, then his brass is sold, 

The plodding dunce, with solemn air and face, 

Ott reaps the golden honours of the race— 

With dullness’ cloak he veils his starvelling 
wits, 

And always gravcly issues out his writs. 

With open mouth his ’wildered clients gape, 

And gulp down jargon from the legal ape. 

With studied gravity he pleads—rejoins— 

Dances—makes love---receives a fee, or- 
dines. 

With livelier air the florid,crew descant, 

Show equal learning on a man---or ant— 

Wrap in a garment of unnumbered hues, 

Their countless sins against the angered muse-— 

With equal skill, as lawyers or as wits 

They murder Coke and E!equence by fits--- 

Whilst bastiful Themis blushes as they cite 

Nonsense for law---though "tis th’ attorney’s 
right--- 

Covered with fogs of blackness and of smoke, 

From which no beam of brightness ever broke; 

All in their turns the fatal plunges take, 

And reeking issue from great Dullness’ lake-~ 

Slipped from the courts, like fabled dogs of war, 

The martial pleaders mount Bellona’s car--- 

Flung from the back of Pegasus, they stride 

The foaming war-horse, whom they prancing 
guide— 

Upon the whole, however, we 
should like the author better if he 
were to change his present play and 
vive us a narrative or descriptive 
poem, the scenes and events of which 
should be laid in his own country, 
and a satirical one upon any other. 
Our follies and vices are not general- 
ly home-born, they come to us with 
our other fashions from across the 
ocean, and will never c ase to be im- 
ported, until we entertain a proper 
respect for ourselves as a people. 
One of the surest methods of effecting 
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this desirable revelution in public 
sentiment, is to make our poetry na- 
tional and peculiar to hang its flow- 
ers around our history, to interweave 
it with our local attachments, to dye 
it deeply in the grain of our prejudi- 
ces and passions, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





{The following is from the pen of a cor- 
respondent who promises a continuation 
of the series. ] 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
By Oliver Optic. Esq. 
NO. I. 


Some months ago, an itinerant phi- 
losopher from the east, exhibited at 
the corners of the principal streets of 
Philadelphia,a kind of moveable house 
in the shape of a lantern, and bear- 
ing inscribed upon it, in large letters, 
the two words which I have adopted 
as a title to this essay. Being of the 
description commonly called hard 
words, and from an unknown lan- 
guage, this unusual combination of 
etters excited the special wontler of 
the market people, ‘a prentices tall,’ 
and school boys, for the use of which 
respectable classesof society it seem- 
ed particularly designed. Loud were 
the discussions, and multifarious the 
conjectures which its first appearance 
excited. It was generally admitted to 
be a show, but the gist of the question 
was, as to the nature of the exhibition, 
and the expediency of disbursing the 
sum of twelve and a half cents, which 
the polite guardian of the temple re- 
quired for admission, and which he as- 
sured the public was singularly low. 
Public opinion at last settled into the 
belief, that the machine contained 
some new and uncouth animal, from 
the ‘back woods,’ some monster which, 
from the formidable appearance of his 
name, and the cstenatllaaey construc- 
tion of his dwelling place, must needs 
be worth seeing, alt wugh there were 
not wanting persons in the crowd to 
shrug up their shoulders, and hint a 
doubt, whether it was altogether pru- 
dent to venture in. The literal in- 
terpretation which a ragged school 
boy, who was present, gave to the 
name, rather lent weight to this cau- 
tious system; but the love of the mar- 
vellous finally triumphed, and the 
pleased showman ushered in his guests, 
who, Ll observed, looked rather blank 
on their departure, and seemed in- 





clined to express their disappointment 
in intelligible terms, had not the fear 
of ridicule from those who had been 
wise enough to retain their money, 
kept them silent. 

eing a great frequenter of specta- 
cles of all sorts, from the Walnut 
street theatre to the Tivoli, and from 
Peale’s museum tothe Wonderful Col- 
lection at the Centre Square, I paid an 
early visit to the Camera Obscura. 
Mine host of thie lantern received me 
very courteously, and, unlike some oth- 
er savans, appeared a tobecom- 
municative of some of the vast stock 
of knowledge he had acquired in the 
course of his ogtical experiments. Mr. 
Shubael Stitch, for that was his name, 
informed me that he had travelled all 
the way from Massachusetts, with his 
machine, dispensing the light of know- 
ledge, at various towns, and receiving 
in return the trifling recompense | 
have mentioned, and which he assured 
me was not one half of what it ought 
to be. In New York, as soon as his 
arrival was known, he had been wait- 
ed upon by the scientific Atlas of that 
city, of whom it may be said, as of 
one of old, that it is doubtful whether 
he excels most in modesty or learn- 
ing. The Fredonian philosopher, af- 
ter informing him that the machine he 
was exhibiting, seems to have been 
unknown to the ancients; that it was 
first invented by Baptisto Porta, for 
which fact he referred Mr. Stitch to 
the Magia Naturalis, lib. xvii. cap. 6. 
and that learned information on the 
subject might be found in Huygens’ Di- 
optrics, contained in his Opera Varia, 
the best edition of which was printed at 
Amsterdam, in 1728, in two volumes, 
quarto; in Hartsocker’s Essai de Diop- 
trique,in one volume, quarto; in Cheru- 
bin’s Dioptrique Oculaire, but especi- 
ally in his own Medical and Philoso- 
phical Journal; concluded a disserta- 
tion of an hour’s length, by requesting 
the favour of his company at a conver- 
sazione with other men of science, at 
his house, that evening. ‘This honour, 
Mr. Stitch informed me, he declined, 
not being acquainted with the nature 
of the show, and fearful lest he should 
be called upon for a compensation at 
the door of his brother philosopher. 
He learned, however, subsequently, 
from the same distinguished person- 


“age, that honourable mention had been 


made of him at the sitting; and the 
great utility of his machine, in propa- 
gating science, being apparent, the 
common council had resolved to visit 
it in a body, as a proof of their re- 





spect for the arts and sciences. My 
showman added, that he had not re- 
ceived any of these civilities from the 
philosophers of Philadelphia, from 
which he concluded it was a city in- 
ferior to New York. 

During the stay of the Camera Ob- 
scura in town, I was a frequent visi- 
ter at Mr. Stitch’s little mansion, 
tempted by the amusement it afford- 
ed, and somewhat induced by the 
consideration, that ‘in nostros fabri- 
cata est machina muros.’ To a soli- 
tary and timid observer, the Camera 
Obscura affords an opportunity of per- 
ceiving the outward and material 
world, with all its lights and colours, 
and bustle, in a kind of miniature 
drama, while he himself, thrown out 
of its sphere of attraction, may philo- 
sophize as tranquilly on the business 
and pleasures of man, his short lived 
importance, and pete solicitudes, as 
Mr. Huber has lately done on the 
natural history of the ants and bees. 
Man, as we regard him, through our 
natural medium, is a being of the same 
stature and condition with ourselves. 
He has the same thewes and limbs, 
passions and affections. ‘The sense 
of our own importance, therefore, for- 
bids our lookmg on him without re- 
spect, as the Lilliputians doubtless 
saw nothing ridiculous in themselves, 
whatever Gulliver may have thought. 
Physically speaking, too, man occu- 
pies so large a space in the eye of 
man, that it becomes difficult to gene- 
ralize the individuals of the race. 
But the Camera Obscura abbreviates 
without obscuring. To see the hu- 
man form correctly, it isnecessary to 
look down upon it literally. We 
seem to ourselves like a being of an 
elevated cast, contemplating the 
transactions of a little a ad silty world. 
Men pass by us like the race of Ban- 
quo over the stage, and it is difficult 
to avoid a smile on recognizing the 
fret and strut of ‘ the lords of crea- 
tion,’ in the diminutive actors. 

Returning one day from a visit to 
Mr. Stitch’s show-box, I fell into a 
train of meditation upon the moral 
advantages of the Camera Obscura. I 
reflected upon the beneficial conse- 
quences that might arise to mankind, 
if they could see themselves upon the 
reduced scale to which they properly 
belong. I figured to myself a great 
optical machine, by which the differ- 
ent nations of the world might be 
contemplated at once, and in due 
proportion to the surface o. the earth, 
and the other animals that inhabit it. 
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I imagined the tiny pageants of kings, 
emperors, and Ceesars, and the aston- 
ishment of a spectator at the insigni- 
ficance of those who are supposed to 
take up so much room in our planet. 
Pursuing the subject, I was led to the 
consideration of a moral camera ob- 
scura, an invention by which the 
spectator might take a survey of the 
passions and affections, the manners 
and amusements, the habits and oc- 
cupations of men and nations. Every 
retired man who looks ‘through the 
loophole of retreat,’ at the world, forms 
in his mind some such contrivance. I 
reflected that my life had been a pe- 
culiar one; that I had seen the world, 
but not mixed with it; and had, from 
my youth, been given to moralizing, 
and laying in a stock of ‘ wise saws’ 
for the winter of my years. I had 
long determined to make known my 
observatidns, for the benefit of man- 
kind, and I now began to converge 
them into a common focus for that 
purpose. The result is the commence- 
ment of series of essays, which I shall 
publish, from time to time, in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, as subjects and oppor- 
tunities shall offer. My speculations 
will be dated from my ‘dark cham- 
ber;’ and I shall be glad to receive 
communications from all who may be 
disposed to join with me in an effort 
to mend the taste, and improve the 
morals of the nation. In my next 
number, I propose to give some ac- 
count of myself, preparatory to ma- 
king the public acquainted with them- 
selves. 





ANALECTA. 





[The second at of the memoirs 
of our celebrated countryman, Benja- 
man West, has recently been pub- 
lished in England. It is by the same 
author as the first volume, which was 
republished in this country two or 
three years since, and bears a strong 
resemblance to it in the general fea- 
tures of its execution. The principal 
circumstances of the narrative in both 
parts were, no doubt, derived from 
— communication with Mr. 
fest, and in the last part, we find 
letters and other documents, which 
could only have been obtained from 
the great painter himself; but in man 
instances, we must suppose Mr. Galt 
to have ingrafted his own flourishes 
pore the story, for the sake probably 
of heightening the effect. It is im- 
ssible to conceive that the marvel- 
ous tales in the first part of the work 





about the painter’s birth, the proceed- 
ings of the society of Quakers respect- 
ing his choice of a profession, the 
simplicity and hospitality of the Ches- 
ter county farmers, &c. could have 
been taken from the lips of Mr. West. 
There are not so many romantic ad- 
ventures in the present part, but most 
of the incidents relating to this coun- 
try, have evidently been beautified by 
the biographer. Some of the state- 
ments of Mr. Galt, that for instance, 
respecting the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
are full of the grossest blunders. We 
select such passages, as we think 
may be amusing or interesting to our 
readers. ] 

Mr. West arrived in England on 
the 20th of August, 1763. ‘The sen- 
timents with which he approached 
the shores of this island, were those 
of a stranger visiting interesting 
scenes, mingled with something of the 
solicitude and affections of a traveller 
returning home. He had no intention 
of remaining in London: he was only 
desirous to see the country of his an- 
cestors, and his mind in consequence, 
was more disengaged from profes- 
sional feelings than at any period 
from that in which his genius was 
first awakened. He considered his 
visit to England as devoted to social 
leisure, the best kind of repose after 
mental exertion; but the good fortune 
which had hitherto attended him in 
so remarkable a manner still followed 
him, and frustrated the intentions 
with which he was at that time actu- 
ated. Those who have at all attended 
to what was then the state of the arts 
in this country, and more particularly 
to the relative condition of artists in 
society, and who can compare them 
with the state of both at the present 
period, will not hesitate to regard the 
arrival of Mr. West as an important 
event. In the sequel of this work, it 
may be necessary to allude to the 
moral and political causes which ef- 
fect the progress of the fine arts, and 
opportunities will, in consequence, 
arise to shew how meanly they were 
considered, how justly, indeed, it may 
be said they were rejected, not only 
by the British public in general, but 
even by the nobility. A few eminent 
literary characters were sensible of 
their importance, and lamented the 
neglect to which they were consigned; 
but the great body of the inteiligent 

art of the nation, neither felt their 
influence nor were aware of their 
importance to the commerce and re- 
nown of the kingdom. Artists stood, 





if possible, lower in the scale of so- 
ciety than actors; for Garrick had 
redeemed the profession of the latter 
from the degradation to which it had 
been consigned from the time of the 
commonwealth, But Reynolds, al- 
though in high repute as a portrait 
— and affecting a —- y 
iberality in the style of his livin 
was not so eminently before the 4 
lic eye, as to induce any change of 
the same consequence towards his 
profession. 

Mr. West found, on his arrival in 
London, several American families 
who had come across the Atlantic 
after the peace, to visit their rela- 
tions, and he had the unexpected 
pleasure of hearing that Mr. William 
Allen, governor Hamilton, and Dr. 
Smith, his earliest friends and pa- 
trons, were in this country. 

Mr. Allen, like many others in the 
colonies at that time, was both a pro- 
fessional man and a merchant. He 
held indeed, the dignified office of chief 
justice in Pennsylvania, and was a 
person of powerful and extensive con- 
nexions in the mother country. Ham- 
ilton, who had been many years go- 
vernor, was chiefly indebted to him 
for the rank which he enjoyed, in 
consequence of having married his 
sister. 

The naval and military officers 
who had occasion, during the war, to 
visit Philadelphia, found in the house 
of the governor and Mr. Allen, a 
cordial hospitality, which they never 
forgot. Many of these officers were 
related to persons of distinction in 
London, and being anxious to tes- 
tify to the Americans their grateful 
sense of the kindness which they had 
experienced, rendered the strangers 
objects of hospitable solicitude and 
marked respect in the first circles of 
the metropolis. Mr. West, accord- 
ingly, on his arrival, participated in 
the advantages of the favourable re- 
ception, and before he was known as 
an artist, frequented the parties of 
several of the highest characters in 
the state. 

* * * * * * 
* * * * + * 


While he was engaged on the pic- 
ture of Angelica and Medora, Dr. 
Markham, then Master of Westmin- 
ster school, paid him a visit and in- 
vited him to a dinner, at which he in- 
troduced him to Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Chracheroide and Mr. 
Dyer. On being introduced to Burke, 
he was so much surprised by the re- 
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semblance which that gentleman bore 
to the chief of the Benedictine monks 
at Parma, that when he spoke he 
could scarcely persuade himself he 
was not the same person. This re- 
semblance was not accidental; the 
Protestant orator was, indeed, the 
brother of the monk. 

It always appeared to Mr. West 
that there was about Mr. Burke a 
degree of mystery, connected with 
his early life which their long inter- 
course, subsequent to the introduc- 
tion at Dr. Markham’s never tended 
to explain. He never spoke of any 
companions of his boyhood, nor seem- 
ed to have any of those pleasing re- 
collections of the heedless and harm- 
less days of youth which afford to 
most men of genius some of the finest 
lights and breaks of their fancy; and 
his writings corroborate the observa- 
tion. For, although no prose writer 
ever wrote more like a poet than this 
celebrated man, his imagery is princi- 
pally drawn from general nature or 
from art, and but rarely from any 
thing local or particular. 

The conversation after dinner chief- 
ly turned on American subjects, in 
which Mr. Burke, as may well be 
supposed, took a distinguished part, 
and not more delighted the artist 
with the rich variety and affluence of 
his mind, than surprised him by the cor- 
rect circumstantiality of his descrip- 
tions; so much so, that he was never 
able to divest himself of an impres- 
sion received on this occasion, that 
Mr. Burke had actually been in Ame- 
rica and visited the scenes, and been 
familiar with many of the places 
which he so minutely seemed to re- 
collect. Upon a circumstance so sin- 
gular and so much at variance with 
all that has hitherto been said re- 
specting the early history of this emi- 
nent person, it is needless to dilate. 
The wonder which it excites, I have 
no means of allaying; but I should 
not omit to mention here, when Mr. 
Burke was informed that Mr. West 
was a Quaker, that he observed,—he 
had always regarded it one of the 
most fortunate circumstances of his 
life, that his first preceptor, was a 


member of the society of Friends. 
* * * * * o 


* * * * * * 

I should mention that, in this stage 
of his career, the two of his earliest 
pictures, which attracted the greatest 
share of public attention, were the 
Orestes and Pylades, and the Conti- 
nence of Scipio. He had undertaken 








them on speculation, and the applause 
which they obtained, when finished, 
were an assurance of his success and 
reward. His house was daily throng- 
ed with the opulent and curious to 
see them; statesmen sent for them 
to their offices; princes to their bed 
chambers, and all loudly expressed 
their approbation, but not one ever 
inquired the price; and his imagina- 
tion, which had been elevated in Italy 
to emulate the conceptions of those 
celebrated men who have given a 
—_ existence to the great events 
of religion, history, and poetry, was 
allowed in England, to languish over 
the unmeaning faces of portrait cus- 
tomers. It seemed to be thought that 
the genius of the artist could in no 
other way be encouraged, than by his 
friends sitting for their own like- 
nesses, and paying liberally for them. 
‘The moral influence of the art was 
unfelt and unknown; nor can a more 
impressive instance of this historical 
truth be adduced, than the following 
anecdote of Hogarth, which Garrick 
himself related to Mr. West. 

When that artist had published the 
plates of the election, he wished to 
dispose of the paintings, and proposed 
to do so by a rafile of two hundred 
chances, at two guineas; the stake, to 
be determined on an appointed day. 
Among a small number of subscribers, 
not one half what Hogarth expected, 
Garrick had put down his name; and 
when the day arrived, he went to the 
artist’s house to throw for his chance. 
After waiting a considerable time, no 
other person appeared, and Hogarth 
felt this neglect not only as derogatory 
to his profession, but implying that 
the subscription had in it something 
of a mendicant character. Vexed by 
such a mortifying result of a plan 
which he had sanguinely hoped would 
prove, at ieast, a morning’s amuse- 
ment to the fashionabie subscribers, 
he insisted that, as they had not at- 
tended, nor even sent any request to 
him to throw for them, that Garrick 
should go through the formality of 
throwing the dice; but only for him- 
self. ‘The actor for some time opposed 
the irritated artist, but at last con- 
sented. Instead iowever, of allowing 
Hogarth to send them home, he begged 
that they might be carefully packed 
up, until his servant should call for 
them; and on returning to his house, 
he despatched a note to the paint: r, 
stating that he could not persuade 
himself to remove works so valuable 
and admired, without acquitting his 








couscience of an obligation due to 
the author and to his own good for- 
tune in obtaining them. 

And knowing the humour of the 
pa he addressed, and that if he 
iad sent a check for the money, it 
would, in all robability, be returned, 
he informed him that he had trans- 
ferred two hundred guineas at his 
banker’s, which would remain at the 
disposal of Hogarth or his heirs, whe- 
ther it was or was not accepted. The 
charge of habitual parsimony against 
Garrick was not well founded; and 
this incident shows that he knew 
when to be roperly munificent. In 
the acquisition and management of 
his affluent fortune it would have 
been more correct to have praised 
him for a judicious system of econo- 
my, than to have censured him for 
meanness. It ought to have been 
considered, that he was prof€ssionally 
required to deal with a class of per- 
sons not famed for prudence in pecu- 
niary concerns, and to whom the me- 
thodical disbursements of most _pri- 
vate gentlemen would probably have 
appeared penurious. 

* * % ¥ . 
* * ¥ ¥ * a 

But in relating the different inci- 
dents which contributed to bring Mr. 
West into favourable notice, there is 
one of a peculiar nature which should 
not be omitted. During winter, at 
Philadelphia skating was one of the 
favourite amusements of the youth of 
that city, and many of them excelled 
in that elegant exercise. Mr. West, 
when a boy, had along with lis com- 
panions acquired considerable facility 
in the art; and having become excecd- 
ingly fond of it, made himself as he 
grew up to manhood, one of the most 
accomplished skaters in America. 
Some of the officers at that time quar- 
tered there, also practised the amuse- 
ment; and among others colonel Howe, 
who afterwards succeeded to the title 
of his elder brother, and who, under 
the name of general Howe, is so well 
known in the disastrous transactions 
of the subsequent civil war, which 
ended in establishing the indepen- 
dence of the United States. In the 
course of the winter preceding Mr. 
West’s departure for Italy, they had 
becoine acquainted on the ice. 

In Italy, Mr. West had no oppor- 
tunity of skating; but when he reach- 
ed Lombardy, where he saw so much 
beautiful frozen water, he regretted 
that he had not brought his skates 
with him from America. The winter, 
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however, which succeeded his arrival 
in England, proved unusually severe; 
and one morning, when he happened 
to take a walk in St. James’ park, he 
was surprised to see a great concourse 
of the populace assembled on the ca- 
nal. He stopped to look at them, 
and seeing a person who lent skates 
on hire, he made choice of a pair and 
went on the ice. A gentleman who 
had observed his movements, came up 
to him as he retired to unbuckle the 
skates, and said, “ I perceive, sir, you 
are a stranger, and do not perhaps 
know that there are much better pla- 
ces than this for the exercise of ska- 
ting. The Serpentine river, in Hyde 
Park, is far superior, and the basin 
in Kensington gardens, still more pre- 
ferable. Here only the populace as- 
semble. On the Serpentine, the com- 
pany, although better, is also promis- 
cuous; but the persons who frequent 
the basin in the garden, are generally 
of the rank of gentlemen, and you will 
beless annoyed among them than atei- 
ther of the other two places.” In con- 
sequence of this information, on the 
day following, Mr. West resolved to 
visit the gardens; and in going along 
Piccadilly with that intention, bought 
a pair of skates, which on reaching the 
margin of theice, he puton. Afterafew 
trial-movements on the skirts of the 
basin, like a musician tuning his vio- 
lin before attempting a regular piece 
of composition, he dashed off into the 
middle of the company, and perform- 
ed several rounds in the same style 
which he had often practised in Ame- 
rica: while engaged in this manner, a 
gentleman called to him by name; 
and on stopping, he found it was his 
old acquaintance, colonel Howe. 

The colonel immediately came up, 
and exclaimed, “Mr. West, I am 
truly glad to see you in this country 
and at this time. I have not heard of 
you since we parted on the wharf at 
Philadelphia, when you sailed for 
Italy; but I have often since had oc- 
easion to recollect you. Iam there- 
fore, particularly glad to see you 
here, and on the ice; for you must 
know, that in speaking of American 
skaters, it has been alleged, that I 
have learnt to draw the long bow 
among them; but you are come in a 
lucky moment to vindicate my vera- 
city.” 

He then called to him lord Spencer 
Hamilton, and some of the Caven- 
dishes, who were also on the ice, and 
introduced to them, Mr. West, as one 
of the American skaters, of whom 





they had heard him so often speak, 
a would not credit what he had 
said of their performance; and he re- 
quested Mr. West to shew them 
what, in Philadelphia, was called the 
salute. Mr. West had been so long 
out of practice, that he was at first 
diffident of attempting this difficult 
and graceful movement; but after a 
few trials, and feeling confidence in 
himself, he at last performed it with 
— success. Out of this trivial 
incident, an acquaintance arose be- 
tween him and the young noblemen 
present. They spoke of his talents 
as a skater; and their praise in all 
their usual haunts had such an effect 
that, in the course of a few days, prodi- 
gious crowds of the fashionable world, 
and of all descriptionsof people assem- 
bled toseethe American skater. When 
it was afterwards known to the pub- 
lic that he was an artist, many of the 
spectators called at his rooms; and he 
perhaps, received more encourage- 
ment as a portrait painter, on account 
of his accomplishment as a skater 
than he could have hoped for by any 
ordinary means to obtain. 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 


About this period, Mr. West had 
finished his death of Wolfe which 
excited a great sensation both on ac- 
count of its general merits as a work 
of art, and for representing the cha- 
racters in a modern military costume. 
The king mentioned that he heard 
much of the picture, but he was in- 
formed that the dignity of the subject 
had been impared by the latter cir- 
cumstance; observing that it was 
thought very ridiculous to exhibit he- 
roes in coats, breeches, and cocked 
hats. The artist replied, that he was 
quite aware of the objection, but that 
it was founded in prejudice, adding, 
with his majesty’s permission, he 
would relate an anecdote connected 
with that particular point. “When 
it was understood that I intended tz 
paint the characters as they had ac- 
tually appeared in the scene, the 
archbishop of York called on Rey- 
nolds utube his opinion, the re- 
sult of which was, that they came to- 
gether to my house. For his grace 
was apprehensive that by persevering 
in my intention, I might lose my por- 
tion of the reputation which he was 
pleased to think I had acquired by his 
picture of Agrippina, and your ma- 
jesty’s of Regulus; and he was anx- 
ious to avert the misfortune, by his 
friendly interposition. He informed 











me of the object of their visit, and 
that Reynolds wished to dissuade me 
from running so greata risk. I could 
not but feel highly gratified by so 
much solicitude, and acknowled 
myself veady to attend to whatever 
Reynolds had to say, and even to 
adopt his advice, if it appeared to me 
founded on any proper principles. 
Reynolds then began a very ingeni- 
ous and elegant dissertation on the 
state of the public taste in this coun- 
try, and the danger which every at- 
tempt at innovation necessarily in- 
curred of repulse or ridicule, and he 
concluded with urging me earnestl 
to adopt the classic costume of anti- 
quity, as much more hecoming the 
inherent greatness of my subject than 
the modern garb of war. I listened 
to him with the utmost attention in 
my power to give, but could perceive 
no principle in what he had deliver- 
ed, only a strain of persuasion to in- 
duce me to comply with an existing 
prejudice,—a prejudice which I 
thought could not be too soon re- 
moved. When he had finished his 
discourse, I begged him to hear what 
I had to state in reply, and I began 
by remarking that the event intended 
to be commemorated, took place on 
the 13th of September, 1758, in a re- 
gion of the world unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and at a period 
of time when no such nations nor he- 
roes in their costume, any longer ex- 
isted. The subject I have to repre- 
sent is the conquest of a great pro- 
vince of America by the British 
troops. It is a topic that history will 
proudly record, and the same truth 
that guides the pen of the historian, 
should govern the pencil of the artist. 
I consider myself as undertaking to 
tell this great event to the eye of the 
world; but if, instead of the facts ot 
the transaction, I represent classical 
fictions, how shall I be understood by 
vosterity? The only reason for adopt- 
ing the Greek and Roman dresses, is 
the picturesque forms, of which their 
drapery is susceptible; but is this an 
advantage for which all the truth and 
propriety of the subject should be 
sacrificed? I want to mark the date, 
the place, and the parties engaged in 
the event; and if I am not able to 
dispose of the circumstance in a pic- 
turesque manner, no academical dis- 
tribution of Greek or Roman costume 
will enable me to do justice to the 
subject. However, without insisting 
upon principles to which I intend to 
adhere, I feel myself so profoundly 
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impressed with the friendship of this 
interference, that when the picture is 
finished, if you do not approve of it, 
I will consign it to the closet, what- 
ever may be my own opinion of the 
execution. They soon after took 
their leave, and in due time I called 
on the archbishop, and fixed a day 
with him to come with Reynolds to 
see the painting. They came accor- 
dingly, and the latter without speak- 
ing, after his first cursory glance, 
seated himself before the picture, and 
examined it with deep and minute 
attention for about half an hour. He 
then rose and said to his grace, Mr. 
West has conquered. He has treated 
the subject as it ought to be treated; 
I retract my objections against the 
introduction of any other circumstan- 
ces into historical pictures than those 
which are requisite and appropriate, 
and I foresee that this picture will not 
only become one of the most popular, 


but occasion a revolution in the art. 
* * «© * * * 


* + . * * * 


By the eminent station which Mr. 
West has so long held among the 
artists and admirers of the fine arts 
in this country, he became personally 
acquainted withalmost every literary 
man of celebrity; and being for many 
years a general writer at the literary 
club, immortalized as the haunt of 
Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith 
and Reynolds, he acquired, without 
particularly attending to the litera- 
ture of the day, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the principal topics 
which from time to time engaged the 
attention of men of letters. An in- 
cident, however, of a curious nature 
has brought him to be a party in some 
degree with the singular question re- 
specting the mysterious author of the 
celebrated Letters of Junius. On the 
morning that the first of these famous 
invectives appeared, his friend, go- 
vernor Hamilton happened to call, 
and inquiring the news, Mr. West 
informed him of that bold and daring 
epistle: ringing for his servant at the 
same time, he desired the newspaper 
to be brought in. Hamilton read 
it over with great attention, and 
when he had done laid it on his knees 
in a manner that particularly attract- 
ed the notice of the painter, who was 
standing at his easel. “ This letter,” 
said Hamilton, in a tone of vehement 
feeling, “is by that damned scoundrel, 
M‘Lean” * What M*‘Lean?” in- 





quired Mr. West—* The surgeon of 
Otway’s regiment: the fellow who 





attacked me so virulently in the Phi- 
ladelphian newspaper, on account of 
the part I felt it my duty to take 
against one of the officers, a captain, 
for a scandalous breach of the privi- 
leges of hospitality in seducing the 
wile of a very respectable man. This 
letter is by him. I know these very 
words: I may well remember them,” 
and he read over several phrases and 
sentences which M‘Lean had em- 

loyed against him. Mr. West then 
informed the governor that M‘Lean 
was in this country, and that he was 
personally acquainted with him. “He 
came over,” said Mr. West, “ with 
colonel Barry, by whom he was in- 
troduced to lord Shelburne, (after- 
wards marquis of Landsdowne,) and 
is at present private secretary to his 
lordship.” 

Throughout the progress of the 
controversy with Junius, Hamilton 
remained firm in his opinion that the 
author was no other than the same 
Lachlan M‘Lean, but at the literary 
club, the general opinion asc ribed the 
letters for some time to Samuel Dyer. 
The sequel of this anecdote is curi- 
ous. M*‘Lean, owing toa great im- 
pediment in his utterance, never 
made any figure in conversation; and 
passed with most people as a person 
of no particular attainments. But 
when lord Shelburne came into office, 
he was appointed under secretary of 
state, and subsequently nominated 
to a governorship in India: a rapidity 
of promotion to a man without family 
or parliamentary interest, that canonly 
be explained by a professed convic- 
tion on the part of his patron, of his 
superior cleat, and perhaps also 
from a strong sense of peculiar obli- 
gation. M‘lean sailed for India in 
the Aurora frigate, and was lost, in 
the wreck of that ship on the coast of 
Africa. That the Letters of Junius were 
not ascribed to him by any party is 
not surprising, for his literary talents 
were unknown to the public; but the 
general opinion of all men at the time, 
was that they were the production of 
some person in connection with lord 
Shelburne. 

Upon this subject I hold no parti- 
cular opinion of my own; nor indeed, 
should I have perhaps noticed the 
circumstance at all, but for a recent 
and most ingenious publication, which 
has ascribed these celebrated letters 
to the late Sir Philip Francis. One 
thing however, merits attention in 
this curious controversy. In the 


Monthly Magazine for July, 1813, 





there is an interesting account of a 
conversation between Sir Richard 
Phillips and the marquis of Lands- 
downe on this subject; in which his 
lordship speaks of the obligation to 
secrecy imposed on himself in the 
uestion as having been removed by 
death; an incidental expression, that 
at once intimated a knowledge of the 
author, and that he was dead at the 
time when this conversation took 


place. 
* * * . * * 


* * * . * . 

It may be expected of me to take 
some notice of the circumstances con- 
nected with the purchase and exhi- 
bition of Mr. West’s picture of 
Christ’s healing the sick in the tem- 
ple; anevent which formed an era in 
the history of thearts in Britain, and 
contributed in no small degree te 
promote the interests of the Institu- 





tion. Perhaps the exhibition of no | 


work of art ever attracted so much 
attention, or was attended with so 
much pecuniary advantage to the pro- 
prietors; independent of which, the 
history of the picture is itself inter- 
esting. 

Some years before, a number of 
gentlemen of the Society of Quakers 
in Philadelphia, set on foot a sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting 
a hospital for the sick poor in that 
city. Among others to whom they 
applied for contributions in this coun- 
try, they addressed themselves to Mr. 
West. He informed them however, 
that his circumstances did not permit 
him to give so liberal a sum as he 
could wish, but that if they would 

rovide a proper place in the build- 
ing, he would paint a picture for it as 
his subscription, which perhaps would 
prove of more advantage than all the 
money he could afford to bestow, and 
with this intention he began the 
Christ healing the sick. While the 
work was going forward, it attracted 
a great deal of notice in his rooms, 
and finally had the effect of inducing 
the association of the British institu- 
tion to make him an offer of three 
thousand guineas for the picture. Mr. 
West accepted the offer, but on con- 
dition that he should be at liberty to 
make a copy for the hospital at Phi- 
ladelphia, and to introduce into the 
copy such alterations and improve- 
ments as he might think fit. This 
copy he also executed, and the suc- 
cess which attended the exhibition of 
it in America, was so extraordinary 
that the proceeds have enabled the 
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committee of the hospital to enlarge 
the building for the reception of no 
less than thirty additional patients. 





LAW. 





Summary of an act of the legislature 
of Kentucky, passed at its last ses- 
sion, entitled, 


« An act to regulate endorsements 
on executions.” 

Sect. 1. The plaintiff, in any fu- 
ture execution, issued by the clerk of 
any court, or justice of the peace, may 
indorse on the same, that notes of the 
bank of Kentucky, or its branches; or 
of the bank of the Commonwealth, or 
its branches, may be received by the 
officer, in discharge of the whole 
amount; and in such case the said ex- 
ecution shall be collected, agreeably 
to the laws in force, allowing three 
months replevin, without any further 
stay of execution. 

Sect. 2. When any execution shall 
issue, and be levied, without such in- 
dorsement, the defendant may give 
bond, with approved security, to the 
officer executing the same, to pay the 
amount of debt, interest, and costs, in 
two years; and the officers of justice 
shall be regulated in taking the said 
bond, &c. by the present replevin 
law. 

Sect. 3. All original executions, so 
indorsed, and executions on replevin 
bonds, or on which replevin is not al- 
lowed, so indorsed, shall be collected 
as if this act had not been passed. 

Sect. 4. Where any execution is in 
the hands of an officer, unexecuted at 
the time this act takes effect, the 
plaintiff may make the indorsement 
directed by § 1, and thereupon, three 
months replevin shall be allowed; but 
in case such indorsement is not made, 
the defendant shall be entitled to a 
teplevin for two years. 

Sect. 5. No fee bill shall be collect- 
ed by execution within two years from 
its becoming due, unless the officer 
entitled thereto, shall consent to re- 
ceive the same in the notes mention- 
ed in § 1. 

Sect. 6. When any execution shall 
be replevied for three months, accord - 
ing to the existing laws, the execution 
on such replevin bond shall be in- 
dorsed by the clerk, or justice of the 


peace, in the same manner as the ori- 
ginal execution was indorsed, so far 
as that such bank notes may be re- 
ceived as may be endorsed thereon. 





Sect. 7. When any execution shall 
issue, not indorsed, agreeably to § 1. 
and shall not be eotaded for two 
years, on or before the day of sale, 
the officer executing it, shall sell the 
estate seized, on a credit of two years, 
and shall take bond, with approved 
security, accordingly, which bond shall 
contain, substantially, the requisites 
of a hond for the purchase of property 
at three months, and shall have the 
force of a judgment; and if not paid 
at the time it becomes due, execution 
to issue, as in the case of ordinary re- 
plevin bonds. 

Sect. 8. All executions which may 
be issued, prior to the Ist of July 
next, upon any replevy bond, recog- 
nizance, or other bond, having the 
force of a judgment, except bonds 
given for purchase of property, sold 
under execution, order or decree of 
sale, shall not be returnable in a 
shorter time than 120 days from the 
teste; and such execution shall re- 
main in the office for 90 days after 
issuing the same. Provided, that ex- 
ecutions may be taken out, in all 
cases, after the Ist of July; and such 
execution shall have the same lien 
from the teste that it now has, from 
the time it is placed in the hands of 
the officer; and provided, that if the 
plaintiff, his agent, or attorney, shall 
make affidavit, that he has good cause 
to believe that the defendant is about 
to remove his property, or fraudulent- 
ly to conceal, or transfer it, it shall be 
lawful for the plaintiff to proceed as 
heretofore. 

Sect. 9. In all cases, where execu- 
tion shall issue upon such bonds, with 
the exception of bonds given for pur- 
chase money, as in § 8, unless the 
plaintiff shall make an indorsement, 
agreeably to § 1, the defendant may 
replevy the same for twelve months, 
and if not replevied, the estate levied 
upon, shall be sold on a credit of 
twelve months, and the purchaser 
shall give bond, with security, which 
shall a, the effect of a judgment. 

Sect. 10. This act shall not be con- 
strued so as to permit any sheriff, con- 
stable, or other officer or collector of 
taxes, &c. to replevy any judgment or 
execution againstsuch collector, for the 
same; or any sheriff, or other officer, 
to replevy any judgment or execution 
against him, for monies collected by 
him, on execution; or any principal to 
replevy any judgment or execution, 
which a security may have obtainec 
against him, for money paid by such 
surety; nor any attorney at law, to 








replevy any judgment or execution 
for money received by him for his 
client. 

Sect. 11. No execution to issue 
‘pon any judgment or decree, until 
ten days after the end of the term of 
the court which may have given such 
judginent; or if before a justice of the 
peace, until ten days after the rendi- 
tion of judgment, unless for cause 
shown, such court or justice may or- 
der otherwise; and in all cases where 
defendant has a right to replevy, he 
may, at any time before execution is 
taken out, enter into a recognizance 
with one or more securities, (the form 
of which recognizance is specified in 
the act) and the plaintiff may make a 
memorandum in the same office, that 
he will receive the notes specified in 
§ 1, and the clerk, in making out the 
recognizance, shall be governed ac- 
cordingly. 

Sect. 12. This act shall be in force 
from and after the first day of March 
next. Passed, Dec. 25, 1820. 





In the circuit court of the United 
States, for the Kentucky district, the 
constitutionality-of the act of that 
state, (in substance the same as the 

receding) came into question at the 
ast term, and an opinion was pro- 
nounced by judge Todd, of which the 
following 1s an extract. 


Freeman v. Owings, 

same v. same, 

Comegys v. same, 

Gareshe v. Searcy & Thurston, 
Toland & Rockhill v. Buford. 

In this state certainly, and in the 
others, as far as we have been able to 
obtain information, the execution laws 
for the time being, of the respective 
states, havo heen regarded by the fe- 
deral courts a» their rules of pro- 
ceeding, and their officers have been 
governed accordingly. The act pass- 
ed at the last sessiou of the legislature 
of this state must be regarded as the 
rule of conduct for this court and its 
officers, except so far as congress have 
made special provisions, as relates to 
the capias ad satisfaciendum; and ex- 
cept so far as its provisions may be 
found repugnant to the constitution of 
the United States. 

It is alleged that certain provisions 
of the act are irrecuncileable with the 
clauses in the constitution, prohibiting 
the states from passing laws, impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts, or ma- 





king any thing but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts. 
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If the act had required the plaintiff 
toendorse thathe would receive notes 
on the bank of Kentucky and its bran- 
ches, we would not hesitate to consi- 
der it as an inhibited tender law, and 
pronounce it so far void. But the pro- 
vision in relation to the endorsement 
is not mandatory, but permissive-—He 
may make it or not, at his election. 
If he makes it, we cannot say that it 
is, as to him, any more a tender law, 
than the writ of elegit, which is giv- 
en by the laws of most, if not all the 
states; and which never has been 
thought objectionable. If the plain- 
tiff does not elect to make the en- 
dorsement, the law, substantially, 
gives the defendant a right to reple- 
vy for two years. 

Whatever might have been our im- 
pressionsas to the constitutionality of 
replevy laws, if it were a matter of the 
first impression, it is too late, after 
the states have been in the practice 
of passing them ever since the adop- 
tion of the constitution without objec- 
tion, now to pronounce them void on 
constitutional grounds, unlessit were 
a very clear case. 

The law,so far as it authorises a re- 
plevy after a former replevy, presents 
still greater difficulty. That is going 
a step farther than has beey heretofore 
sanctioned by uniform precedents and 
acquiescence. [If it is not a law im- 

iring the contract contained in the 

rst replevy bond and a viola- 
ting the constitution, it is treading up- 
on the very heels of the constitution. 
The district judge is inclined to the 
opinion that the constitution is viola- 
ted, and we both have our doubts.— 
But we hold it our duty not to pro- 
nounce the law a violation of the con- 
stitution, unless we could do it clear- 
ly and unhesitatingly. In such a 
case, however delicate and painful 
the duty may be, we will not shrink 
from its performance. tt 

The only remaining provision of the 
statute of Rentecky passed at the last 
session, that requires examination, is 
that which, upon the defendant’s fail- 
ure to pay or replevy the debt, re- 
quires the property to besold at twelve 
months’ or two years’ credit; and that 
bond and security shall be taken from 
the purchaser or purchasers in dis- 
~~ of the original debt. 

ere seems to us to be a material 
difference between the provisions au- 
thorising the defendant to replevy the 
debt himself, and this provision of the 
statute. The replevy may be regard- 
ed as the means or remedy for enforce 








ing the obligation of the contract, be- 
tween the original parties to it. The 
addition of a new security does not 
impair or lessen the original debtor’s 
liability; but rather is intended for, 
and operates as,a more certain means 
of enforcing the fulfillment of his ori- 
ginal obligation. he original par- 
ties are not changed, and the debt re- 
mains still the debt of the original 
debtor, unsatisfied and undischarged. 
But the provision requiring a sale at 
credit and a substitution of the pur- 
chaser or purchasers, in the room of 
the original debtor, goes much far- 
ther. It changes the parties to the 
contract, it releases the original debt- 
or and substitutes a new one; it dis- 
charges the original debt without pay- 
ment having been made, and attempts 
to substitute the bond and security of 
the purchaser as payment against the 
will and censent of the creditor. 

“A contract is an agreement in 
which a party undertakes to do or not 
to do a particular thing.” ‘The con- 
tract between debtor and creditor is, 
that the debtor will pay the debt.— 
“The law binds him to perform his 
undertaking; and this is of course the 
obligation of his contract. Any law 
which releases a part of this obliga- 
tion, must, in the liberal sense of the 
word, impair it,”” Much more must a 
law impair it which entirely dischar- 
ges the debtor from it. [See Sturges 
vs. Crowninshield 4th W heaton 197. } 
This provision of the statute, is a plain 
violation of the provision of the cou- 
stitution which prohibits a state from 
passing any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts;—unless the bond 
and security given by the purchasers 
can be considered as payment. That 
cannot be. The constitution prohibits 
the states from passing laws, “ mak- 
ing any thing but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts.” The 
state cannot impose upon the creditor 
the bond and security of the purchaser, 
as payment and satisfaction of the 
debt, and in discharge of his debtor, 
without the consent of the creditor.— 
It is true that similar provisions may 
be found in the former statutes of this 
state, and in the statutes of many of 
the other states, and we would not 
therefore, venture to declare the pro- 
vision of the statute under considera- 
tion, a violation of the constitution, if 
we did not think it too plain to admit 
of a doubt. 

In pursuance of the ser yy of 
this opinion, the replevy bonds, in the 
case of Freeman vs. Owings, and 








the case of Comegys vs. Owings, which 
seem to have been taken under the 
Virginia act of 1787, are quashed; 
the motion to quash the replevy bond 
in the case of Gareshe, &c. vs. Searcy 
and Thurston, is over ruled; and the 
motion to quash the sale, Marshals 
return and twelve month’s bond, giv- 
en by the purchaser in the case of 
Toland and Rockhill vs. Buford, is 
sustained;and the said sale, Marshal’s 
return and bond, are quashed ac- 
cordingly. 

















“ There was a good set of perfor- 


mers at this theatre, (the Teatro 
Nuovo at Naples,) amongst whom 
Signora Tessari was particularly emi- 
nent. I saw a play here, of which the 
scene was laid in England, and as it 
is curious to observe the no‘ions which 
the —— are taught to entertain of 
England, and of the British govern- 
ment, I shall give a short sketch of 
the piece. The scene, (as I have said) 
lies in London, and the principal ac- 
tors are, 1. An alderman Voender, 
who is represented as a minister in- 
vested with despotic power. 2. A Mi- 
lord Utson, Lord Mayor of London, 
who is yet superior to the former; for 
he appoints artd cashiers even Alder- 
men of his own private authority. 
3. Mr. Voender, jr. who was married 
without the consent of his father, but 
the latter has seized upon the bride, 
sent her to India, and spread the re- 
port of her death. 4. A captain of a 


man of war, who brings the oung 
woman home again, and with her is 


cast into prison by the alderman, in 
the presence of the lord mayor, with- 
out any sort of accusation, or an 
other pretext than that it is the ab 
derman’s will! However, t' e friend of 
young Voender, who had perfidiously 
etrayed her into his misfortunes, 
now repents, and with the help of the 
lord mayor, brings the play to a fa- 
vourable conclusion. The dress of 
the alderman was a magnificent coat, 
with a gold embroidery of six or se- 
ven inches in breadth, two brilli- 
ant stars, and a blue ribbon! After 
such profusion of distinctions, it 
will be seen that it was no easy 
matter to keep up the dignity of the 
lord mayor in a becoming proportion, 
consistent with the means of the trea- 
sury and the wardrobe of the theatre: 
but the object is attempted to be ac- 
complished by investing him with a 
star or two more than the alderman.” 
Galiffe’s taly. 
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The following is Mr. Galiffe’s ac- 
count of what they are pleased to 
call the funeral solemnities at the 
monastery of San Lorenzo Salerno. 

“The corpse of a woman was 
brought to the church, laid not in, but 
upon a coffin, covered with fine cloth, 
with gold fringe and tassels. The 
body was very decently attired, and 
showed the deceased to have been a 
person in a respectable station of life; 
but the only attendants were a young 
man, who preceded it with a torch, 
four penitents in their white gowns, 
and masks, who carried the bier, and 
a woman, who followed. As soon as 
they came into the church, a monk 
began to sing the office for the dead, 
to which one of the penitents chaunt- 
ed, or rather yelled the responses. 
The latter had very comfortably seat- 
ed himself in a chair, with his greasy 
cap on his head; and all the time that 
he was thus joining in the service, he 
was busily occupied in packing up 
the mortuary cloth, the gowns and 
other paraphernalia, which had been 
hired for the ceremony. He mingled 
the two occupations with the utmost 
composure and impartiality; some- 
times singing, with one end of the 
packing strings in his mouth, and the 
whole proceeding was the oddest 
burlesque of devotion,—the most co- 
mical solemnity I ever beheld. As 
soon as the singing was concluded, 
they placed the body in a vessel like 
a kneading trough, on the floor, and 
the woman took away the pillows 
which had supported her departed 
friend’s (or mistress’s) head, together 
with the white shoes from her feet, 
thereby exposing a pair of ragged 
stockings. A trap-door formed of two 
square stones, was then raised, and 
one of the men taking the body in his 
arms, carried it down a flight of steps 
to a spacious vault below, where he 
shecad itin an arm-chair, in a numer- 
ous circle of dead gentlemen and la- 
dies, who were all in like manner, 
gravely seated round the vault, wait- 
ing till the places should be entirely 
occupied. When the circle is com- 
plete, all the corpses are then taken 
together, and thrown without further 
ceremony into another and a deeper 
vault. When I observed to one of the 
attendants that the stench of all these 
bodies must be dreadful, and might 
even be pestilential in summer; the 
man replied—* What shall I say to 
you? It is our profession,’ (e nostra 
arte). Just as if his health and that of 
his brother “ artists” were all that I 


could be solicitous about!” 

The late Sir Boyle Roche, in Ire- 
and, was usually set down as the au- 
thor of all descriptions of bulls in his 
time; and he really used to make a 
great many. He, however, vented 
some tolerable witticisms, and in fact, 
it was pretty generally supected that 
the bulls were very often designedly 
made, to amuse his companions in the 
Irish House of commons. One of his 
puns is perhaps worth preserving. It 
was argued in his presence, whether 
Dante cr Milton was the superior 
poet. “1 think,’? said he, “ Horace, 
a very competent judge of poetry, has 
decided against Dante long ago.” 
“ Horace!” said one of the disputants, 
expecting a new bull, “when could 
Horace say any thing about Dante?” 
“Don’t you recollect,” replied Sir 
Boyle, “ that he asserts most roundly 
Dante minor? Ep. i. xvi. 22.” 

Lord , whose wife lay ex- 
tremely ill, was disturbed in his stu- 
dies by the entrance of her maid, who 
informed him hee mistress was dying, 
and desired to see him. “ Child,” said 
he, “tell your mistress I took formal 
leave of her yesterday.” 





On the day of the eclipse, when all 
the inhabitants of Paris were without 
doors, provided with helioscopes and 
pieces of smoaked glass, an English- 
man was seen driving furiously in a 
fiacre along one of the principal 
streets. “ Where does my lord wish 
to go?’ said the driver. “To see 
the eclipse,” exclaimed the English- 
man, thrusting his head out of the 
coach window, “ only drive upas near 
to it as possible, for I am short- 
sighted.” 

Dr. Wade, agricultural professor 
to the Dublin society, sometimes lec- 
tures his class in the fields, among 
the productions on which he is lec- 
turing. As he was thus employed 
one day treating on potatoes, in the 
beds themselves, he took occasion 
to speak in favour of this practice. 
Why doctor, said one of his auditors, 
I think you are very right to lecture 
here on the side of the beds; for you 
know the faculty always recommend 
students to attend clinical lectures. 

The following whimsical period 
commences an article in one of the 
Paris journals:— 

“Tl existe a Londres, aux frais du 
gouvernement, une ecole d’arts et 
metiers, que l’on homme Bluc Coot 
dou sont sortis des hommes du pre- 





mier merite.” 





Who could suppose that this oddl 
spelt government institution, whick 
sends out men of the highest abilities 
in the arts, is Christ’s Hospital, or 
the Blue Coat school? 

“At the Corban Bairam, (which 
happens a month or six weeks after 
the Ramazan) they sacrifice rams 
and lambs, every man one, and the 
rich eighteen or twenty: these are 
afterwards eaten or given to the 
poor. F’s pun was excellent, * I sup- 
pose that it is the peasou they call it 
the buy ram.’?”—Ib. 

The following fact is gravely sta- 
ted by a late English traveller, and 
no doubt as gravely swallowel by his 
English readers. 

“One thing at least, I must speak 
of an account of its extraordinary 
nature; the Americans, I forgot the 
year, in order to destroy the Dutch 
shipping in the lexel, conveyed three 
several casks of a peculiar worm, 
which they emptied into those wa- 
ters; the result was, that they ate 
their way into the hulks of the vessels, 
which inashort time became complete- 
ly rotten. A piece of the timber thus 
rendered useless is preserved in spi- 
rits at this cabinet, (at Brussels,) con- 
taining still the destructive agents in 
the holes which they had made. I 
mention this circumstance, because I 
do not remember that we have any 
such curiosity at our British museum.” 

Heger’s Travels. 

The aged and respectable bishop 
of Durham, has been for some time 
indisposed, and the following anec- 
dote is related on the occasion. 
Among the daily inquiries respect- 
ing his lordship’s health, no one was 
more sedulously punctual than the 
bishop of Exeter; and the invalid 
seemed to fancy that other motives 
besides anxious kindness, might con- 
tribute to this solicitude. One morn- 
ing he ordered the messenger to be 
shewn into his room, and thus ad- 
dressed him—* Be so good as to pre- 
sent my compliments to the mee 
bishop, and tell him I am better, 
much better; but that the bishop of 
Winchester has got a sore throat, 
and a bad cold, if that will do.” 

“A man called Ceesar lately mar- 
ried a girl by the name of Roma— 
both common names in Rome. They 
lived in the Piazza Navonna, close 
to Pasquin’s statue, where was form- 
ed next morning, the following ad- 
vice: *‘ Cave, Cesar, ne tua Roma 
res-publica fiat? The man replied, 
the next day: ‘ Caesar imperat!’ But 
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his antagonist immediately rejoined: 
‘ Ergo coronabitur.’” 
Diary of an Invalid. 

“If a butcher sell bad meat in 
Turkey, he is nailed by the ear to 
his own door post, from sun-rise 
to sun-set: I remember seeing a 
Greek butcher nailed thus, and the 
fellow had the impudence to say to 
me—* you see me tormented as our 
Saviour’ was.” 

‘The passion of English travellers 
for inscribing their names on the ru- 
ins of Athens, have been happily ridi- 
culed by an English officer, in the 
following epigram, which is still cur- 
rent in the city: 

Fair Albion smiling sees her son depart, 
To trace the birth and nursery of art; 
Noble his object, glorious is his aim, 

He comes to Athens, and he writes—his name! 
This epigram was answered b 
lord Riven 2 follows: / 
This modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own; 

But yet who e’er he be, to say no worse, 
His name would sound much better than his 
verse.’ 





Proposals by Gideon Fairman, B. H. 
Rand, and Charles Toppan, to publish a 
splendid edition of WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS, to the people 
of the United States. The world has seen 
enough of Warriors and of Heroes; enough 
ef Statesmen; of men who have guided 
armies in the field, or dictated as Sages in 
the Cabinet, for the exclusive purpose of 
ambition. History, from its earliest page 
to the present day, has offered to our con- 
templation only one Washington, but one 
man, whose dangers in war, and labours 
in peace, were undertaken and supported 
with a single eye to the benefit of his 
country: whose wonderful and honoura- 
ble success, was the plain result of wisdom 
in design, and valour in execution; 
whom danger never appalled, nor defeat 
depressed; who, persevering in the jus- 
tice of his cause, wooed victory till he 
won her; who coveted no reward but the 
well earned approbation of those whose 
interests he lived to promote; who re- 
nounced all public honours when they 
ceased to be the necessary instruments of 
good to the people, whose gratitude con- 
ferred them; who, superior to all monarchs 
was c.atent to be called an American 
citizen. His career of glory, through 
life, was untainted by crime; and his 
death was felt as a loss by every indivi- 
dual of that community, whose political 
existence was the fruit of his exertions. 

The Farewell Address of General 
Washington is the condensed result of 
long experience, matured reflection, and 
strong anxiety for the permanent prospe- 
rity of his country. His advice, concern- 
ing the great importanceof maintaining in- 


the necessity of supporting public credit 
at home, of maintaining public faith in all 
our transactions with foreign nations, of 
encouraging foreign intercourse, free 
from foreign attachments; are so many 
lessons of prudence, which we should do 
well to bear in constant remembrance. 
Why, therefore, should not this legacy of 
wisdom and affection, be so published as 
to admit of being constantly before our 
eyes? An ornament to our apartments, 
while it serves as a momento to guide our 
public feelings, and to manifest that the 
author lives in our memories? 

To make it such, is the aim of the pro- 
posed edition. 

The publishers are determined that the 

Address shall be prinfed on paper of the 
same quality as the splendid edition of the 
Declaration of Independence, lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Binns, and shall, in all re- 
spects, be a companion wortby of that 
great State Paper. 
As errors are known, from various 
causes, to find their way into the most 
important writings, the publishers feel it 
their duty, not only to satify themselves, 
but to satisfy the public of the authentici- 
ty of the copy from which this splendid 
edition of the Farewell Address shall be 
published. 

The following is an outline of the de- 
sign.—The introductory part of the Ad- 
dress in highly finished ornamental pen- 
manship, designed by the late Charles H. 
Parker, inclosing a beautiful Vignette, 
from a paintiog for this publication by 
Mr. Sully, taken from that part of the 
Address which treats of the blessings of 
Peace, Union, Virtue and Religion. 

Virtue is accordingly represented un- 
der the form of a winged female, seated 
on a square block of marble, holding a 
crown of laurel in one hand, and with the 
other resting the bible on her knee; at 
her feet a curb and rule, to imply the re- 
straint of the passions and regulation of 
the appetites: her out-spread wings, and 
the star above her head, indicate her di- 
vine origin and destination: the cube of 
marble upon which she is seated, is typi- 
cal of permanence and solidity. 

Union is personified by a female lean- 
ing on a bundle of twigs, closely bound 
together, which she does not bend: her 
temples encircled with olive, the symbol 
of peace, a caduceus in one hand. 

The base of the picture is formed by 
drapery of the Star Spangled Banner, em- 
blems of agriculture, commerce, science, 
and the arts. In the centre below shall 
be engraved a correct likeness of Wash- 
ington, from the celebrated painting of 
Trott, with appropriate emblems. 

The Signature of General Washington, 
from which it is proposed to execute a 
fac simile for this publication is that which 
he affixed to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, when he signed it as president 
of the Convention in which it was framed: 
thus associating and concentrating some 
of the greatest events in the life of this 





dissolubly, the Federal Union, the danger 
of indulging too much in party feelings, 





great man, and iu the history of his coun- 


The ornamental parts of the design, 
vignette, and portrait of Washington, will 
be engraved by G. Fairman: the artists 
will take especial care of the execution 
of their several duties, and will call to 
their aid all that liberality, zeal, and in- 
dustry can command from the sciences 
and the arts; so as to make the “ Farewell 
Address” no mean specimen of the state 
of the fine arts in the United States. 
Experieuce has taught the danger of 
promising the exact point of time at which 
a plate of so large a size, and superior 
finish, as that on which the Address is to 
be engraved, shall be completed; all, 
therefore, that Messrs. Fairman, Rand 
and Toppan, assure the public is, that 
their feelings, interests, and inclinations 
alike impel them to have the work no 
longer under the graver, than shall be in- 
dispensably necessary to secure to it the 
utmost possible accuracy and perfection. 
Price six dollars, payable on delivery. 





ry Whipple, (Salem, Mass.) has just pub- 
lished Prayers for the use of Families; or, 
the Domestic Minister’s Assistant. By 
William Jay, author of Sermons, Dis- 
courses, &c.—from the second English 
edition, with an appendix, containing a 
number of select and original prayers, for 
particular occasions. This volume contains 
Prayers for morning and evening, for five 
weeks—Prayers for select occasions— 
Short Devotions to be used occasionally 
Petitions for particular occasions—Pious 
Addresses for particular seasons—T hanks- 
givings for particular events, and prayers 
at table.—Price one dollar, bound. 





J. Maxwell, has just published, Otis’ 
translation of ROTTA’S HISTORY of 
the American Revolution, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price $7 50. 


INGERSOLL’S DIGEST of the Laws 
of the United States, in one large royal 
8vo. volume. Price $7 00, in calf. 





COLLES’ SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
in one volume, 8vo. Price $1 50, bound. 
This work is recommended by Drs. Phy- 
sic and Gibson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE HERMIT IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—By Peter Atall, Esq. Price 75 
cents. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
BY JAMES MAXWELL, 
Corner of Fourth and Walnut-streets 
AT SIX DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
Payable on the first of June. 
Single numbers 12 1-2 cents. 


Subscribers who are desirous of obtain- 
ing the Literary Gazette monthly, will be 
supplied with 4 numbers on the first of 





try. 


each month, stitched in covers. 


JAY’S FAMILY PRAYERS.—Hen- 
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